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| News of the League 


Guests to See Famed Cripple Creek 


Superb autumn weather, majestic 
natural setting and civic-minded hosts 
will combine to welcome the 64th an- 
nual National Conference on Govern- 
ment to Colorado Springs September 14 
to 17. 

A typically western evening of enter- 
tainment has been added by the com- 
mittee on local arrangements for the 
visiting “tenderfeet.” It will be a dinner 
and entertainment in the Imperial Hotel 
at Cripple Creek, last of the west’s great 
gold camps. 

Built in 1896 shortly after the fire 
which destroyed most of the gold rush 
town, the Imperial was reopened in 1946 
with all its charm and flavor of the old 
days, including the revival of the au- 
thentic melodrama and “oleo,” the old 


style vaudeville. Conference-goers will 
be taken to Cripple Creek in buses late 
the afternoon of Monday, September 15. 
The show goes on while guests sit at 
tables. 

Sunday afternoon there will be a tour 
of the new United States Air Force 
Academy, which is nearing completion, 
followed by a chuck wagon dinner and 
western entertainment in the Garden of 
the Gods. 

The Imperial Players, a group of 
young professional actors and actresses, 
play before well over 20,000 visitors 
annually. They use authentic scripts of 
the 1850 to 1900 period and attempt to 
retain the note of heroic seriousness that 
was a part of the original presentation. 

(Continued on page 311) 


Pikes Peak rises majestically behind the Antlers Hotel, Conference headquarters, where all sessions 
except entertainment will be held. 
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League Issues Revenue Bond Model 


To help set high standards and en- 
courage uniformity in existing and 
future enabling laws governing revenue 
bond financing by counties and cities, 
the National Municipal League in April 
published a Model Municipal Revenue 
Bond Law. 

Work on the model, which is the sixth 
of a series of the League’s model fiscal 
laws designed to encourage business- 
like handling of the public’s money, 
was begun approximately ten years ago. 

The model was drafted by Frank E. 
Curley, a partner in the New York law 
firm of Hawkins, 
Delafield and 
Wood, with the 
assistance of 37 
bankers, lawyers 
and public officials 
in various parts of 
the country. In 
addition to many 
individual experts, 
special committees 
of the Investment 
Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Municipal Law Section of 
the American Bar Association cooper- 
ated with Mr. Curley. 

In announcing publication of the 
model, Alfred Willoughby, League ex- 
ecutive director, cited the continuing 
need for standards of good practice and 
predicted that the model would stimu- 
late improvements which will benefit 
investors and municipalities. 

Mr. Curley, in his introduction to the 
model, said it is offered “primarily to 
improve and make uniform those por- 
tions of laws which are not circum- 
scribed by state constitutions or other 
laws.” 

Mr. Curley warned against the use of 
revenue bond financing to evade legiti- 


Frank E. Curley 


mate debt limitations which provide 
desirable protection for the taxpayer. 

The new model sets forth in some de- 
tail the remedies of bondholders in case 
of default and also specifies that reve- 
nue bonds shall not be payable from 
general funds and that the credit or 
taxing power of the issuer shall not be 
pledged for the bonds. 

Previous League models in the series 
are: Model Accrual Budget Law, Model 
Cash Basis Budget Law, Model County 
and Municipal Bond Law, Model In- 
vestment of State Funds Law and Model 
Real Property Tax Collection Law. 


Talks to Utica Citizens 
Assistant Director Allen H. Seed, Jr.. 


addressing an organization meeting of 
the Greater Utica Citizens Committee 
on Public Affairs in April, described 
what similar organizations have accom- 
plished and urged 50 civic leaders to 
combat the lawless conditions that have 
given Utica recent notoriety. The fol- 
lowing day he conferred with represen- 
tatives of the Corning, New York, 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
leaders who are studying a proposed 
council-manager charter. 


Addresses New Jersey Groups 


John E. Bebout, on leave to serve as 
associate director of the New York 
Constitution Revision Committee, who 


recently returned part-time to the 
League’s staff to work on the constitu- 
tional studies project, spoke at a seminar 
on New Jersey’s tax problems for news- 
paper editors, editorial writers and re- 
porters held at New Brunswick. He also 
spoke at a community forum in Trenton 
on a proposed charter study for that 
city. 
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Editorial Comment 


Leadership for Urban Growth 


Eprror’s Nore.—The editorial below, 
by H. Bruce Patmer, regional vice 
president of the National Municipal 
League and president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, is 
made up of excerpts from Mr. Palmer’s 
address before the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, April 1958. 

A COMMUNITY is a place where 

people live together solving the 
normal social and civic problems of 
human affairs through their joint 
efforts. 

No community analysis, no com- 
munity planning, comes from the 
uncoordinated activities of its citi- 
zens. A vehicle, or a mechanism, is 
needed. Cities are not unlike the 
goods and services we create and 
sell. Cities are increasingly competi- 
tive items placed on the shelf for 
the discriminating purchaser. As in 
our business system, competition is 
good for it breeds community co- 
operation. There is no basic conflict 
between organized labor and man- 
agement, between business and the 
public, between business and gov- 
ernment. A conflict exists only in 
ignorance and in misunderstanding. 

Any redevelopment program, to 
be successful, must have as its 
objective the creation of a new en- 
vironment, where business can grow 
and prosper—not for the sake of 
business alone, but for enlarged job 
opportunities, prosperity and securi- 
ty for all the people. To be effective 
this mechanism must bring into 
being a new partnership of labor, 
business and the community. The 
job of this partnership is broad in 
its scope. One of the greatest chal- 


lenges of modern living is for origi- 
nal, creative thinking on the newest 
frontier of America—the replanning, 
the rebuilding and the renewing of 
the central city. 

If you accept the thesis that a 
community is a product, then you 
will accept the need that, like a 
product, it requires constant re- 
search, constant redesigning and 
constant repair to be salable. Once 
this product is understood, enthusi- 
astically accepted, then it must be 
sold—everyone in the community 
then becomes its salesman. If you 
need a reason for support you will 
find it in more ratables bringing 
lower taxes, better government at a 
lower per capita cost. Every mech- 
anism, every agency for redevelop- 
ment needs this built-in merchan- 
dising process. 

Since we are dealing with eco- 
nomic, social and political problems, 
the broad subject of redevelopment 
cannot be attacked from the point 
of view of any special interest group. 
The organization designed to meet 
this problem from its first incep- 
tion must be created so that the 
voice of all segments of the eco- 
nomic, social and political communi- 
ty will be heard. Of course, the 
organization must develop business 
leadership which understands the 
economics of the area and appreci- 
ates those things which assure the 
area’s economic growth. 

The posture of business leader- 
ship must be clearly defined in the 
public’s mind as one acting only in 
the public interest. This should not 
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be difficult if there is a fundamental 
understanding of the substance of 
economic growth—a high level of 
income and employment for a grow- 
ing population. Everything must be 
judged against this yardstick, for 
the only chance of success in deal- 
ing with metropolitan problems lies 
in the opportunity for the largest 
corporate citizen and the smallest 
private citizen to accept mutual in- 
terest in the area’s economic growth. 

The metropolitan organization, 
designed to meet metropolitan prob- 
lems mid-twentieth century U.S.A., 
must be essentially a mechanism for 
bringing the always vague appeal for 
leadership down to earth by pro- 
viding the structure around which 
metropolitan constituency can as- 
semble. Although most established 
agencies have as a basic objective 
the clearing of communications, the 
real problem is to relate a vague 
and foggy notion of common metro- 
politan interest into a specific action 
program on a permanent and con- 
tinuing basis. 

Where there are metropolitan 
problems, there are also traditions, 
customs, antagonisms and hostilities 
well established. Some one has to 
lead and some one must create the 
vision. This leadership has not been 
forthcoming from the political sector 
but neither has it been coming to 
any great degree from the business 
community. Proof is still needed in 
most cases that business leadership 
is capable of dealing with the total 
metropolitan problem. The manner 
in which man takes part in com- 
munity affairs is as important as 
his participation. If, in tackling the 
monstrous problem of metropolitan 
growth, he pursues the course of 
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special interest, the effort is bound 
for failure, for at the local level of 
our economy there is little that can 
be done without working through 
the public sector. 

So whence comes the needed lead- 
ership? Should that leadership de- 
velop through a presently established 
mechanism or through a specially 
established agency? Obviously, a 
new and more broadly representa- 
tive group must be brought together 
and organized for any redevelopment 
effort. 

Our successful development agen- 
cies have a new quality differing 
from those of a trade association, a 
manufacturers association, chamber 
of commerce, labor union or politi- 
cal party, all of which vigorously 
protect the enlightened self-interest 
of each group in natural and desired 
competitive situations. 

During World War II all segments 
of the community first banded to- 
gether for the overriding community 
project of “winning the war.” Since 
then, it has become more self-evident 
that government, business and labor 
are co-equal partners in forces of 
power in initiating community de- 
velopment projects. There is a com- 
mon objective in every urban area 
today. This must be clearly defined, 
circumscribed and effort maintained 
within the confines of a common 
purpose. 

The never-ending need to retain 
dynamic forward movement to levels 
of greater strength and growth, 
through expansion and constant re- 
newal, is directly dependent upon 
the sustained efforts and vision of 
business, labor and government to- 
ward the common goal of communi- 


ty strength and progress. 
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Hysteria in Education 


Educator-public servant faces with reason, facts 
the wild cry for scientists and mathematicians. 


Epiror’s Note.—The author of this 
article, who must remain anonymous, 
has spent well over 25 years as an edu- 
cator and in government service. 

Ate the two Sputniks, a large 

part of the nation went on an 
emotional binge. Reassured some- 
what when our own Defense Depart- 
ment got the Wanderer in orbit, 
things returned—at least in part—to 
normal. Even so, many people were 
still excited, excited enough to come 
forward with all sorts of fantastic 
schemes to revamp and revise our 
whole educational system. All of a 
sudden, they were certain that the 
Russian educational system was mar- 
velous, that ours was terrible, and 
that the only way we could regain 
our leadership in science was dras- 
tically to revise our system by adopt- 
ing some new scheme—it didn’t make 
much difference what kind as long 
as it was of breath-taking size and 
the cost ran into the billions. 

In the face of such confusion it 
seems appropriate that some of us 
try to do a little clear thinking and 
talk some sense. A few have tried, 
to be sure, but the number appears 
to have been pitifully small. It takes 
a little time after such a spree for 
the excitement to pass, so that people 
can settle down to a more or less ra- 
tional existence. 

This attempt will be briefly stated 
and will be centered around a few im- 
portant considerations: the almost 
perpetual confusion over the federal 
budget, the need for trained person- 
nel, the basic difficulties involved in 


getting this trained personnel, and 
by whose governmental responsibility 
—federal or state. 

The American people like to be- 
lieve they are intelligent and reason- 
ably mature. If we are, we ought to 
act the part and apply a little intel- 
ligence and maturity of judgment to 
the management of the fiscal pro- 
gram for the support of public serv- 
ices, including education. Instead of 
alternate attacks of chills one year 
and fever the next, it might be a good 
thing to try keeping our heads and 
to proceed in an orderly manner to 
provide the funds necessary for the 
support of essential services year by 
year. 

When a wave of “economy” strikes 
us, as it did last year, sparked by 
fears of “a depression that would 
curl your hair,” we haggle over the 
budget, cut a little here, slash a little 
there, postpone this and procrasti- 
nate on something else, while the 
whole federal service experiences a 
bad case of jitters. This goes on, year 
after year. “The peepul,” we are 
told, “demand economy,” although 
all but the most uninitiated know 
that the people are far more inter- 
ested in getting service from their 
government than in the size of the 
budget. Oh, they may exercise their 
time-honored prerogative of grum- 
bling when they pay their taxes, but 
the grumbling really does not mean 
much as long as they believe they 
are getting their money’s worth, or 
something like it, in service. 
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We go through these nerve- 
wracking experiences with disgusting 
frequency, knowing full well that the 
funds for necessary governmental 
services must and will be provided, 
if not in the regular appropriation 
bills at the proper time, then later 
in supplemental or deficiency appro- 
priation bills. But apparently the 
public, or a considerable portion of 
it, enjoys deluding itself that we are 
“saving money” in a situation in 
which opportunities for substantial 
savings—without eliminating or cur- 
tailing essential services—are few and 
far between. 


Blowing Hot and Cold 


When we have just about succeeded 
in recovering from the effects of an 
emotional spree in the interests of 
economy, the next year we start out 
on a colossal spending program, plan- 
ning to appropriate vast sums of 
money to finance so-called crash pro- 
grams designed to accomplish ob- 
jectives that cannot be accomplished 
overnight or merely by spending 
more money. 


We are told almost hysterically 
that we need more mathematicians, 
more scientists and more engineers. 
Since most of the current discussion 
relates to shortages in these areas, it 
may be well to recall at least two of 
the reasons why these shortages ex- 
ist. Almost twenty years ago, after 
a widely publicized government re- 
port had said we were training too 
many scientists and engineers, more 
than could be placed in suitable pro- 
fessional employment, many universi- 
ties reorganized their programs with 
a view to training fewer but better 
equipped people. 
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Many who now cry most loudly 
about the necessity for taking drastic 
steps to meet the present emergency 
were, only a few short years ago, 
giving tacit approval if not actual en- 
couragement to the leaders of the ill- 
conceived campaign to purge the gov- 
ernment service of Communists and 
Communist sympathizers. While it 
may not contribute anything to the 
solution of the problem at hand, one 
may observe that, after just about 
every outstanding scientist in the 
government service had been hounded 
and insulted, his integrity and his 
loyalty questioned—if, indeed, he 
was not actually persecuted—it is 
small wonder scientists in the serv- 
ice left it and that it is now difficult 
to enlist persons of comparable pro- 
fessional stature to take their places. 


It is true, of course, that we need 
more mathematicians, more scientists 
and more engineers, but the “in- 
formed and knowledgeable people” 
have known this and have been say- 
ing it for a long time. We need more 
good social scientists, too, more first 
rate people in the arts and in the 
humanities, in medicine and in nurs- 
ing. In short, we need to develop and 
train able leadership in all the areas 
essential to the well-being of a mod- 
ern society. 


One can think of nothing that 
could have more unfortunate conse- 
quences for the future than a train- 
ing program limited to scientists and 
engineers, or to a “crash program” 
of any kind. Why, all of a sudden, 
the tremendous urgency and haste? 
What are we aiming for and what 
do we expect to get from such a pro- 
gram? Something akin to the 90-day 
and 120-day wonders that we turned 
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out as “machinists” during World 
War II? 

It might be well to remember that 
first rate scientists or first rate spe- 
cialists of any kind are not produced 
by crash programs. On the contrary, 
it takes years. One is reminded of 
the remark attributed to President 
Lowell of Harvard University. To 
the father of a young man who felt 
the course of training his son desired 
took too long, the president observed 
that the Lord grows a cabbage in 
three months but that He takes 200 
years to grow an oak. 


Scholarship Situation 


We are told we need more schol- 
arships and fantastic schemes are 
suggested for providing them. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the present 
congressional session there was no 
end to the number and variety of 
proposals introduced. Nearly every 


member seems intent on getting into 
the act lest at campaign time he be 
unable to say “I introduced a bill 
to provide for more scholarships.” 
Certainly, there is no objection to 
a few more scholarships, provided 
we can identify the able young people 
who ought «. have them and induce 
these young people to accept them 
and follow through with the training 
they are intended to provide. More 


may be needed as the college and — 


university registrations expand dur- 
ing the next few years but, as of now, 
the simple truth is that more schol- 
arships will not solve the problem 
confronting the nation. 

There are in existence more schol- 
arships and fellowships than the col- 
leges and universities are able fully 
to utilize. There are enough such 
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aids so that, together with oppor- 
tunities for part-time employment 
that abound on virtually every cam- 
pus, there are few able young people 
who really want to go to college and 
who are prevented from doing so by 
financial considerations. 

It has become common to hear col- 
lege and university administrators 
complain they have scholarships and 
fellowships for which they have no 
qualified applicants, many more for 
which they have no applicants at all. 
It is common also to hear them say 
that, in many instances, they are con- 
fronted with the alternative of mak- 
ing awards to the best available 
candidates or of holding the funds 
for use at some future time. Clearly, 
there is an alarming shortage of out- 
standing candidates for such appoint- 
ments, even of able and well quali- 
fied candidates. 

The basic difficulty, one fears, lies 
far deeper. The work of the scien- 
tist, of the scholar, is hard work. It 
requires long hours; it is not done 
on a 40-hour week. It may be en- 
joyable and rewarding work that car- 
ries with it a high degree of job satis- 
faction, but it is still hard work. It 
is not highly remunerative and there 
are still too many people who resent 
the idea that the pursuit of the dollar 
is not the noblest of all occupations. 

One is reminded of the sixteen- 
year-old who, speaking out of the 
depths of her infinite wisdom, replied 
to a question about government em- 
ployment, “Who wants to work for 
the government? There’s no future 
in it.” Of course, the young lady was 
not particularly to blame for she was 
probably repeating what she had 
heard at home. 


HYSTERIA IN EDUCATION 


There is little in the current dis- 
cussion that indicates there is even 
a vague awareness of the basic prob- 
lems, let alone of what to do about 
them. In addition to a distorted 
sense of values, or perhaps because 
of it, no attention is being given to 
means of improving the educational 
system itself. How do we, for in- 
stance, get able, qualified and de- 
voted people into the teaching pro- 
fession and how do we keep them 
there? How do we make teaching 
sufficiently rewarding financially so 
that first rate people will not feel ob- 
liged to look elsewhere for an outlet 
for their talent and ability? How 
can sufficient social prestige be devel- 
oped for teaching so that the mem- 
bers of the profession will not feel 
like the poor unfortunate member of 
the family who “didn’t do so well?” 
How do we, within the limitations of 
time available and of human energy 
and application, develop leadership 
that is technically and professionally 
competent and which is, at the same 
time, adjusted to its responsibilities 
in the community? 

Fundamentally, the problem is one 
of values, of crooked thinking about 
what is important and worthwhile. 
It cannot be solved simply by cre- 
ating huge new programs, granting 
more scholarships, making new and 
larger appropriations, or by pallia- 
tives which ignore the real problems 
involved. 


Whose Responsibility? 


Aside from the fact that most of 
the current proposals miss the point 
and offer slight promise of achieving 
the ends desired, they are disturbing 
from another angle. The American 
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governmental system is a federal one. 
Most people know this but, in peri- 
ods of emergency, they often appear 
either not to know what federalism 
means or to ignore it if they do. Un- 
der a federal system, the powers, 
duties and responsibilities of govern- 
ment are shared between govern- 
ments at two or more levels. The 
central government is chiefly respon- 
sible for some programs, the states 
for others, while, with regard to still 
others, prograins are conducted 
jointly. 

In the American federal system, 
responsibility for education—elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher—is pri- 
marily a state responsibility. The 
states have been doing the job—all 
things considered—quite well. They 
are making no small plans for doing 
it even better in the future. The 
executive director of the Council of 
State Governments has recently re- 
leased some figures that are both in- 
teresting and significant: 

In the realms of elementary and 
secondary education the states them- 
selves, exclusive of the localities, 
spent $1,074,000,000 in 1946 and 
$4,000,986,000 in 1956. In higher 
education they spent $387,000,000 in 
1946 and $5,678,432,000 in 1956. 


He continues: 


Knowing that enrollments in col- 
leges and universities will begin to 
rise significantly in a few years, and 
knowing that the demands of our age 
make the training of more and better 
scholars and technicians imperative, 
the states are stepping up their pro- 
grams. The record of state action in 
higher education in 1957 is too ex- 
tensive and diverse to be reported 
here in detail. The purposes sought, 
however, include raising faculty sal- 
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aries, to enable our colleges and uni- 
versities to recruit and retain the 
necessary numbers of well qualified 
teachers; provision of needed plant 
and facilities; availability of financial 
assistance to young people who dem- 
onstrate their competence to bene- 
fit from higher education but lack 
adequate means for it; and sounder 
organization of state systems of 
higher education. 

Constantly the papers report, now 
from one state, now from another, 
important steps that are being taken 
to cope with problems already upon 
us and to prepare to cope with still 
more problems that will confront us 
in the future. On December 30 a 
New York Times report was headed: 
“Regents Propose a Vast Program 
to Spur Science. Added Cost in Ex- 
penditures by the State Would 
Reach 225 Million in 1961-1962.” 

In spite of all the states are doing 
and planning to do, the proponents 
of the various get-well-quick schemes 
now proposed for the nation’s edu- 
cational program blandly assume 
that the present critical situation can 
be met only by decisive action of the 
federal government. Decisive action 
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is usually interpreted to mean a vast 
new program, with huge appropria- 
tions. Although there may have been 
justification for such a view in past 
periods of emergency, when the states 
were relatively weak, there is little or 
no justification for it now when the 
states are no longer weak. The truth 
of the matter is that “there has been 
an amazing rejuvenation and expan- 
sion of state government in the last 
decade.” 


Under these circumstances, there 
is no reason why the central govern- . 
ment, whose functions in the field of 
education have traditionally been 
confined largely to gathering statis- 
tics, to the furnishing of advice and 
information, and to consulting serv- 
ices, should now be drawn into the 
administration of programs in an 
area that is primarily one of state 
and local responsibility. Our federal 
system has served the nation well 
over the years and there is little jus- 
tification for taking steps—hurriedly 
and without due consideration—that 
will weaken or distort it, simply be- 
cause we find ourselves confronted 
by a serious and difficult problem. 


A Pleasant Surprise! 


A letter received by the board of aldermen of Louisville, Kentucky, gave 
members a pleasant surprise. They discovered that, instead of being taken 
over the coals, they were being praised “for all the things you have done 
for us.” The note was signed by four couples and listed “the lovely parks 
and community centers, ample playgrounds, new swimming pools, etc.” 


The aldermen commented that nothing like it had ever happened before. 


| 
| 
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So You’ve Been Elected 


Wherein a veteran of one year’s experience gives 
some sage advice to new recruits as town “fathers.” 


By GEORGE S. ODIORNE* 


campaign is over and the 
lame ducks are now awaiting 
your swearing in. You’ve just begun 
to realize that now you are a public 
official and suddenly it looks much 
more difficult than it seemed when 
you were holding forth at the can- 
didates’ night of the League of 
Women Voters. 


From the towering height of one 
year’s experience in office, I’d like 
to tell you rookies a few of the basic 
facts of life about being an elected 
municipal official. Bridgewater Town- 
ship in New Jersey is a rural area 
turning into suburbia—or perhaps, 
exurbia. We had 14,000 citizens at 
last count, 39 square miles of land, 
200 miles of road, dozens of sub- 
divisions on file with the planning 
board, a_ three-million-dollar high 
school under construction, lots of in- 
dustrial ratables, a tax rate of 9.96— 
and going up—and about ten thou- 
sand problems to solve. 


Our town, like all New Jersey mu- 
nicipalities, is governed under the 
policies of the general municipalities 


* Mr. Odiorne, manager of the Person- 
nel Division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, is a township committee- 
man of Bridgewater Township, New 
Jersey. He was previously chairman of 
management services at Rutgers—The 
State University of New Jersey. This 
article is Mr. Odiorne’s address before a 
conference of newly elected members of 
municipal governing bodies arranged by the 
Bureau of Government Research of Rut- 
gers in cooperation with the New Jersey 

unicipalities. 
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act of 1917. A New Jersey town isn’t 
as autonomous as a New England 
town nor is it as weak in relation to 
the county as a southern town. It 
means that the governing body has 
to run a fine line between compliance 
with state laws and satisfying the 
public interest as expressed at the 
polls and in the form of indignant 
groups which appear at regular meet- 
ings with petitions and speeches. 

While one year is certainly a 
skimpy basis upon which to general- 
ize to anybody about what they 
should do, I think there is some va- 
lidity in my summarizing the findings 
of one year in office for the edifica- 
tion of newly elected municipal offi- 
cials. There are three reasons: 

1. The experiences of the first 
year are still fresh in my mind and 
I may be able to help you overcome 
some of the problems and pains of 
trial and error which confront you. 

2. This first year’s experience is 
important. In fact, many officials, 
present company excepted of course, 
never go beyond one year’s experi- 
ence. They may serve in office for 
25 years but they do not have 25 
years’ experience; simply one year’s 
experience repeated 25 times. 

3. As a sometimes lecturer at the 
institutes arranged by the Bureau of 
Government Research at Rutgers, 
I have now had an opportunity to 
compare theory and practice, and 
find that, while the theory is just as 
good as it ever was, it doesn’t include 
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all the details and fine points in the 
work-a-day life of the township com- 
mitteeman. What follows are some 
of the practical hints which would be 
inappropriate for textbook material. 
I’ve grouped these ideas into ten 
major points: 

1. You'll be a better official if you 
have a philosophy of government. 
Even in such humble public positions 
as we hold, it’s vital to have a basic 
guide, a set of principles, of per- 
sonal and public beliefs about the 
nature and function of government 
at all levels. Your decisions on de- 
tailed proposals will be trouble- 
some, disorderly, irrational and un- 
conscious unless you have some 
broad lines of belief. 

For example, I believe that too 
much “pushing down” of govern- 
ment to the local level poses too 
heavy a tax burden on property 
owners. At the same time, too much 
centralization of government in the 
state capital or Washington removes 
government from the people and wa- 
ters down our democracy. I believe 
a government should be responsive 
to the public will. I cite these as an 
example of my own philosophy, not 
for your use, but rather to illustrate 
what I mean by having some basic 
principles. This might best be done 
by asking yourself “What kind of 
government do I want?” and then 
working this out in terms of specific 
decisions in your job as legislator. 

2. Remember that your really im- 
portant job is to make policy. Asa 
member of the governing body one 
of the fatal traps is to get too 
wrapped up in detail. Municipal 
bodies spend too much time poring 
over detailed drawings of housing de- 
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velopments and peering down storm 
drains and may lose sight of their 
real role, which is to legislate and 
define the rules of the local 
game. You'll get plenty of detail 
work unavoidably but, wherever pos- 
sible, I’ve found it is better to let 
paid officials execute the plans. Bas- 
ically, the job of the committee is 
to tell the career people what is ex- 
pected of them and then appraise 
their performance. By keeping your 
eye on policy, you have time to keep 
in touch with public will and senti- 
ment and reflect this in legislation. 


Team Work 


3. Remember that municipal gov- 
ernment is a team job. In Bridge- 
water we operate with a number of 
committees and, since we have sound 
people on all committees, we can ac- 
cept their recommendations in almost 
every case without rehashing every- 
thing they considered. The conjmit- 
tee or council which attempts to Know 
everything is kidding itself, even 
though the voters may suppose they 
do. The facts are that no munici- 
pality, however small, is so simple 
that anyone can completely master 
every phase of its functioning. 

This isn’t to say that you shouldn’t 
learn as much as you can; but don’t 
be dismayed if you can’t master all 
the statutes covering finance, public 
safety, health, parks and roads and 
every other area of government. On 
the other hand, don’t hesitate to be 
nosey and plunge whole-heartedly in- 
to any subject which you think can 
be better legislated upon by so do- 
ing. Don’t be afraid to admit your 
ignorance during the early stages of 
your tenure. 
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4. Learn the basic sources of in- professional advice or are you giving 


formation about municipal govern- 
ment. The fact that you read this 
publication is a good start. Read the 
publications of the state leagues of 
municipelities and attend their meet- 
ings. Keep in touch with the state 
associations in your committee as- 
signment areas of interest. If you 
have a county association of govern- 
ing officials, attend it as often as you 
can. Borrow copies of the statutes 
and read through them, not with a 
view to becoming a municipal at- 
torney but in order to know how they 
are made and where you can find an- 
swers, if you need them. 

5. Learn how to evaluate advice 
of specialists. Such appointed spe- 
cialists as the auditor, attorney, en- 
gineer and others are the spine of 
municipal operations. They provide 
the technical know-how that makes 


your work possible. Yet they are not 
elected officials and you shouldn’t 
abdicate your decision-making pow- 
ers to them. It’s a fine line but an 
important one to draw between what 
is legal and what is advisable. The 
two are often the same, but they are 


often different. Our township at- 
torney does an especially fine job in 
this regard. He defines the legal re- 
quirements in the situation and lets 
the committee decide on where pub- 
lic policy and public interest lie. It’s 
important to get good legal, engi- 
neering, accounting and other techi- 
cal advice; but you are vested with 
discharging the public interest, and 
gathering and interpreting technical 
data and public sentiment is your 
specialty. Don’t abdicate this right 
to a specialist. This is especially per- 
tinent during your first year. Don’t 
be afraid to ask, “Are you giving me 


me your personal opinion?” 

6. Maintain an official attitude at 
all times. You will be working close- 
ly for long hours with your col- 
leagues. You might well know these 
men as friends. In small towns much 
of your official business will be con- 
ducted in your home or theirs, such 
as small group discussions and work 
on committees. Don’t let this cama- 
raderie keep you from being an offi- 
cial for the people at all times. Every 
action you take is subject to public 
review and scrutiny, however infor- 
mal the surroundings in which the 
results are evolved. 


Ask Questions 


7. Don’t let anybody pressure you 
into something you don’t understand. 
During your first year things will 
come up which are “Greek” to you. 
The pressure of time and a heavy 
load may tempt you to rubber-stamp 
something. The others will reassure 
you that it is O.K. Insist that they 
delay and give you a brief but clear 
explanation of what it is you are 
agreeing to. It will slow things up 
until you get better acquainted with 
the major problem areas but it is 
essential if you are to learn and are 
to avoid approving things which you 
might later regret. I know I was 
often a nuisance to the old hands 
who had to spell out the simplest 
matters to me. Your newness is ex- 
actly what the people wanted to see 
on the governing body; that’s why 
they elected you. 

8. Remember your words may be 
news. Your actions will be important 
news to the weekly newspapers and 
often to the dailies. They want all 
the facts and, as a communication 
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media to the public, are entitled to 
them. They resent being excluded 
from your deliberations. Yet they 
often pass over routine things in favor 
of conflict and controversy which 
make headlines. Recently the Som- 
erset Gazette in New Jersey editori- 
alized that the Somerville council 
was concealing news because every 
vote in the council was unanimous. 
From a news viewpoint a knockdown- 
dragout argument is splendid. Yet 
there will be occasions when you may 
want to thrash things over and brain- 
storm ideas without inviting report- 
ers. It’s probably better to err in 
the direction of keeping the public 
informed than in keeping it in the 
dark. 

Newspapers frequently seize upon 
a phrase which is credited to Harold 
Cross called “the public’s right to 
know” with which I am in hearty 
agreement. There are certain things, 
however, which must be withheld 
by officials until resolved. These in- 
clude such things as private business 
information which falls into the 
hands of government, personal in- 
formation about job applicants which 
would damage the person if divulged, 
negotiations between government 
agencies which would benefit the pub- 
lic which might be jeopardized by 
premature divulgence, matters of 
health, welfare and safety of indi- 
viduals which are compulsorily ex- 
tracted from the individuals, and 
which would damage their welfare 
or happiness if revealed without for- 
warding public interest. 


One rule on news, however, never 
attempt to cover up personal or pub- 
lic wrongdoing or anything which re- 
lates to feasance of any public offi- 
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cial. This is clearly within the pro- 
vince of the public’s right to know and 
should immediately be made news. 


9. Budget your time for the next 
year. Few people realize how many 
hours, usually evenings, Saturdays 
and Sundays are taken up by official 
business. Committees often meet 
several times between regular govern- 
ing body sessions. It might be well 
to plan some retrenchment on other 
outside activities. Also you might 
prepare your wife for some lonesome 
evenings by the TV set or some eve- 
nings with official committee sessions 
in the kitchen until 1:00 a.m. 

10. Be straight-laced about con- 
flicts of interest. Nothing causes 
more public distrust of officials and 
loss of confidence in a governing 
body than what appear to be con- 
flicting loyalties to public and pri- 
vate interests. Some of it is unavoid- 
able. If you work for a company 
that owns property in the municipal- 
ity, you will be termed a “tool” by a 
few, however impartial your decisions 
may be. It’s safe to ignore gossip 
and idle chatter when that’s all it is. 
At the same time, it is necessary 
constantly to hold yourself out at 
arms length in keeping your personal 
activity separate from your public 
identity. 

These ten rules do not cover all 
you'll need to know to negotiate the 
year ahead. They might, however, 
show you some of the bogs and quag- 
mires which lie before you. 

Like you, I have much to learn, 
and hope that next year you can add 
to them and, perhaps, help some 
other novice to public office in one 
of the most satisfying fields of serv- 
ice—municipal government. 


The Trouble with Zoning 


Extensive program of comprehensive land planning 
needed first to up-date existing obsolete laws. 
By RICHARD T. FROST* 


Scere zoning is in trouble in many 
places seems understood by al- 
most everyone who follows these 
matters. The anatomy of this trou- 
ble has been described frequently; 
hence a partial rundown here will do. 
In the early days, there were prob- 
lems of overzoning which left the 
cities those spotty areas which aren’t 
quite residential or commercial. The 
whole matter of density in residen- 
tial uses forced wide revision of the 
first ordinances. In a short time it 
was realized that the simple labels 
of “residential” and “commercial” 
could not provide for those pesky 
in-between uses such as funeral 
homes or the hairdresser in the front 
parlor. “Spot zoning” was and still 
is the left-handed way most cities 
handle the single, incompatible use. 
And, where the use was not spotted, 
a zoning-over process left the in- 
famous legal, non-conforming use. 
Our experience with these has been 
both a riddle and a shame at the 
same time. But this is not all. 
From a planner’s point of view the 
most serious blemish on the life of 
zoning has been its separation from 
planning gua planning. How many 
zoning ordinances were bought for a 


* Dr. Frost, instructor at the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University, is adminis- 
trative assistant to the majority leader 
of the New Jersey State Senate. He was 
formerly a researcher for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the Syra- 
cuse City Planning Commission. 
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three-cent stamp will never be 
known, but that many zoners thought 
they were doing a planning job is 
well known. Indeed, it looked for a 
time as though zoning might become 
the planning process im toto and in 
many places it is just that today. 
The result of this failure to breed 
zoning ordinances from proper plan- 
ning stock is clear.! How many ordi- 
nances freeze a land use pattern sev- 
eral decades old? 

Political scientists are interested 
in the zoning process for many rea- 
sons but one of their primary con- 
cerns centers on the troublesome 
phenomenon of the adjustment or ap- 
peal boards. These have come under 
a sustained and harsh attack from 
many quarters not least of which are 
the planners themselves. Excerpts 
from two eminent planners illustrate 
the point: 

You cannot watch zoning activi- 
ties in the cities around this country 
for long without concluding that all 
zoning changes are now done by pres- 
sure. The use that is made of a piece 
of land does not follow any precon- 
ceived plan; the decision is made ac- 
cording to which side can exert the 
most pressure... . 


Probably the weakest link in the 


1 The financial support for localities 
available under section 701 of the housing 
act of 1954 will hopefully improve this 
situation. The budget allocation for plan- 
ning aid needs revision upward if any sub- 
stantial solution is to come from the na- 
tional government. 
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zoning chain is the board of appeals. 

The board must be educated to its 

responsibilities and its powers. It 

must not be allowed to usurp legis- 
lative authority, which it is prone to 
do.? 

Or an even stronger attack: 

The violations of zoning are to be 
found at every level of the adminis- 
trative and legislative process. I 
have said that in my opinion 50 per 
cent of all the rulings of zoning 
boards of appeals in the United 
States are probably illegal usurpa- 
tions of power.® 
These are strong words from the 

parent planners to their zoning off- 
spring and they are unquestionably 
based upon a wide range of experi- 
ence and observation. What, then, of 
this “weakest link” which “usurps 
legislative authority” and “must be 
educated”? Why do we have such 
monsters at all and what can we 
do about them? 

Early in zoning it was recognized 
that the simplicity of districting and 
the problems of city growth would 
make literal enforcement of zoning 
ordinances in each and every ques- 
tion of property use unreasonable. 
Boards of appeals were therefore es- 
tablished which could do two things: 
First, they could act in composite 
judgment on the rulings of building 
officials enforcing the zoning ordi- 
nance, that is, they could act to 
apply local tolerances as a remedy 
for administrative error or contest- 
able ruling; secondly, they could act 


2 Dennis O’Harrow, “Trends in Plan- 
ning,” Public Management, November 


1955, pages 253-254. 

3 Walter Blucher, “Is Zoning Wagging 
the Dog?”, Planning 1955, The American 
Society of Planning Officials, Chicago, 1956, 
pages 96 and 100. 
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as a safety valve, or shock absorber 
where the inevitable blanket effect of 
the law created undue hardship on 
particular and peculiar pieces of 
property. 

All zoning creates hardship in the 
sense that it restricts the freest use 
of property. Since 1926 this has nev- 
er been an issue except in the minds 
of the most recalcitrant real estate 
dealers and a number of judges in 
the early days who reacted violently 
to a further derogation of sacred 
property right. The role of the 
boards has been to identify and ex- 
cept the peculiar property whose 
characteristics are substantially dif- 
ferent from other properties in a par- 
ticular zone. 


Misuse of Powers 


Over the years, however, and still 
today, the boards have gone beyond 
their specific mandate and misused 
the power of “variance,” “conditional 
use,” or “exception” (depending up- 
on the terminology of an individual 
ordinance). And it is this misuse of 
power—usually in the direction of 
doing things that only legislatures can 
do—which has earned the criticism 
of many professional planners. In 
short, the boards often permitted 
uses specifically prohibited in the or- 
dinance and thus developed a kind 
of zoning-by-variance rather than the 
traditional zoning by district. 

At least two serious results have 
followed the experience of the 
boards: 

First, exceptions and variances 
from the code have been granted in 
a wholesale way, without reference 
to a comprehensive city plan, in 
those municipalities where a good 
plan exists at all. To be sure, the 
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whole question of the compliance of 
zoning ordinances with city plans is 
still very much up in the air,* but it 
is commonplace to note the emascu- 
lating effects of zoning variances on 
such planning as exists in any one 
jurisdiction. 

The second result of zoning board 
experience, and a more serious one 
from a political science point of view, 
has been the wholesale violation of 
acceptable limit on administrative 
discretion. Of course, if all property 
could be controlled by legislative or- 
dinance, there would be no need for 
discretion in the zoning boards. But 
it is just this inability to reduce zon- 
ing criteria to specific standard—as 
the criminal system accomplishes— 
which requires administrative discre- 
tion for rule-making. 

In nuisance abatement, one of zon- 
ing’s major antecedents, the defini- 
tions of obnoxiousness have been 
judicially determined historically. In 
zoning, however, legislatures and ad- 
ministrative agencies have done the 
defining for the most part. The re- 
sult has been a less consistent pattern 
of standards against which property 
uses are measured and traditions of' 
property right tested. And in many 
cases there have been no recogniza- 
ble standards at all. 

Lack of standards tends toward 
unequal protection of the laws 
through a dissimilar treatment of 
similar properties. In short, the 
boards have said no to some and yes 
to others without clear reference to 
standards. The violation of the spir- 
it, if not the actual letter of Anglo- 

4 See, for example, Charles M. Harr, 
“The Master Plan: An Impermanent Con- 


stitution,” Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Summer 1955, pages 353-418. 
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Saxon legal principle in these mat- 
ters, has been almost frightening. 

The present predicament of zoning 
administration and particularly the 
appeals boards can undoubtedly be 
traced to a wide range of causes. 
There are three, however, which tell 
the major part of the story in the 
opinion of this writer. 

Three Causes 


First, and rather obvious, zoning 
boards are lay boards. They are not 
made up of hearing officers trained 
in regulatory administration, nor do 
they possess any religious adherence 
to more sophisticated notions of con- 
stitutional jurisprudence.5 The fine 
print in the ordinance notwithstand- 
ing, these boards see their function 
as a broker for the individual citizen 
against the inevitable comprehensive- 
ness of the law. The symptoms of 
this image of themselves are often 
painful to watch and, in a great 
many cases, they make downright 
bad decisions. But, to call them 
capricious or whimsical, ignorant or 
political, hardly describes their real 
difficulties, which are generated from 
more fundamental shortcomings de- 
scribed below. 

Second, the damaging lack of 
standards for zoning agencies can be 
at least partly attributable to plan- 
ning staffs in the cities. As variances 
are allowed and conditions imposed 

5 This is not to imply incompetence in 
any way but to note that people sitting in 
different chairs tend to look at an object 
from different angles. As to the occupa- 
tional make-up of these boards, a recent 
survey showed no pattern. In terms of 
frequency, attornevs, real estate dealers 
and insurance men cropped up most often 
according to research under the direction 


of Professor Spencer Parratt of Syracuse 
University in 1952. 
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upon the varied use, a careful record 
of each case should be maintained so 
that collective decisions may produce 
new rules. Surely experience over 
the years ought to demonstrate re- 
current and similar cases out of 
which standards might result; for 
standards, after all, are usually built 
up over a range of administrative 
decisions addressed to similar situa- 
tions and reported for public and 
' professional consumption. In so far 
as this collating and reporting does 
not occur, a great loss has been sus- 
tained for both planner and court. 


Difficult for Courts 


It is understandably difficult for 
our more conservative courts to com- 
prehend modern zoning when the 
practitioners have not presented or- 
derly evidence of new criteria, new 
standards, in decision-making on 
land use. At the same time, rather 
spectacular advances in zoning have 
been sustained where planners went 
in with well prepared evidence that 
demonstrated care and depth in the 
construction of new standards. 

Then, there is the loss to planners 
themselves in so far as they miss the 
message of each zoning board deci- 
sion and the greater wisdom that 
should obtain from a review of sim- 
ilar, recurrent situations over the 
years. The initiative in this business 
of collecting, comparing and report- 
ing lies with the planning staffs. 

Although rather natural shortcom- 
ings adhere with lay boards in any 
regulatory administration, and where- 
as the frequent failure to make the 
most of board decisions by planning 
staffs has hurt forward motion in 
zoning, the basic and third difficulty 
is elsewhere. 
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Zoning’s real sickness is the obso- 
lete ordinance.* The Euclidian ideal 
of controlling land by uncomplicated 
zones and not by individual parcel 
has put the zoning boards in an al- 
most impossible situation. The 
zones are far too simple in most 
jurisdictions. Land use today is too 
complex, too varied, too ingenious 
and too volatile for rational control 
via older Euclidian methods. There 
must be a range of standards con- 
structed which actually reflects the 
complexity of contemporary land use 
for, without such effort, boards will 
continue to soften inflexibility with 
the improper variance. In short, 
most variances should be uses by 
right and not by administrative dis- 
cretion. The shift from a rather sim- 
ple district zoning to a case-by-case 
choice requires the necessary, con- 
comitant development of standards 
to guide that choice or make it un- 
necessary entirely. Unguided, and 
this means “unstandardized,” the 
zoning boards will continue to chal- 
lenge understood legal notions of due 
process and equal protection of the 
laws. 

The renovation of such ordinances 
is never easy, and it is always costly 
if done well. It must start with com- 
prehensive land planning in every 
jurisdiction and continue through de- 
tailed appraisals of the tolerances and 
wants of the citizen. This means ex- 
tensive public hearings all along the 
way and an enormous degree of pa- 
tience. Any shortcutting here will de- 

(Continued on page 291) 


6 Both Messrs. O’Harrow and Blucher, 
cited earlier in criticism of zoning boards, 
have long insisted that these ordinances 
need modernization and that their obsoles- 
cence has caused difficulty for the boards. 
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Basic Law Review 
Seen for Michigan 


Support Builds Up for 
Constitution Convention 
MAY organizations in Michigan have 
declared themselves in favor of a 
convention to revise the state constitu- 
tion, or of a thorough study of the rea- 
sons for and against such a proposal. The 
question of calling a convention will be 
on the ballot at the November 4 election, 
as required by the constitution every six- 
teen years. 

The present constitution, adopted in 
1908 and amended from time to time 
thereafter, is similar to that of 1850. 
Much effort is needed to affect revision 
by convention, as the convention call 
must be ratified by a majority of all per- 
sons voting at the election—not merely 
on the convention call itself. In 1948 a 
convention proposal, placed on the ballot 
by the legislature, which may do so at 
any time, received a majority vote on that 
issue but failed to attract the majority 
of all the votes at the election. This ob- 
stacle is in striking contrast to the fact 
that a complete new constitution, once 
submitted, may be adopted by a majority 
only of those voting thereon. 

Amendments to the Michigan constitu- 
tion may be submitted to popular vote by 
the legislature, or by initiative petitions 
signed by at least 10 per cent of the last 
vote for governor. Both methods have 
been used—chiefly the former. 

The state League of Women Voters 
has been particularly active in showing 
the need for a convention and in stimu- 
lating widespread discussion. Many talks 
on the subject have been given in various 
parts of the state. “Mock constitutional 
conventions” in schools have been fos- 
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tered, with kits and other aids furnished 
through the league. 

The Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Michigan Adult Education 
Association and the state legislative com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
University Women have urged thorough 
study of constitutional questions and the 
need for a convention in preparation for 
the November referendum. The state 
board of the Michigan Education Associ- 
ation approved a motion in support of the 
calling of a convention. 


Others Endorse 


The state board of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce adopted a resolution to 
“endorse and undertake a program of 
public education on the reasons for re- 
viewing our state constitution in 1958 
by means of a constitutional convention.” 

The Detroit Free Press is strongly ad- 
vocating a convention and a new consti- 
tution which will include county home 
rule and a lasting cure for the state’s 
financial problems. Series of articles have 
been carried by various newspapers, in- 
cluding six articles based on the Uni- 
versity of Michigan pamphlet, The Voter 
and the Michigan Constitution in 1958.1 

Michigan has many constitutional prob- 
lems, largely similar to those of many 
other states. Although at the time of ad- 
mission to the Union in 1837 the state had 
a relatively short and simple constitution, 
the 1850 revision added the long ballot 
and other restrictions upon efficiency. 
Hence one basic proposal now would 
shorten the ballot and make the gover- 
nor more responsible and less restricted 
as the executive head, perhaps with a 
four-year instead of a two-year term and 
with a trained administrative assistant. 


1 See the Review, May 1958, page 251. 
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In the legislative realm a thorny ques- 
tion is apportionment, the Senate now be- 
ing deliberately disproportional to popu- 
lation by a 1952 amendment, and the 
House, while supposed to be on a popula- 
tion basis, is drawn from grossly un- 
equal districts. In general the rural areas 
and the Republican party have much 
greater weight in the legislature than 
population would justify. 

Besides fair apportionment, constitu- 
tional questions as to the legislature in- 
clude terms (now two years) and aids 
such as a legislative council. 

In the judicial category the question of 
selection of state judges, now elected, is 
important, together with better adminis- 
trative provisions and more leeway in the 
organization of the court system. 


Home Rule 


Home rule, particularly for counties 
(city and village home rule having been 
granted in the 1908 constitution), and 
metropolitan government, are pressing 
problems. 

The perennial controversy as to taxa- 
tion, as between the state and local gov- 
ernments, and problems of tax and as- 
sessment administration, provide another 
large area for constitutional debate and 
decision. 

A troublesome aspect of the convention 
question is the fact that delegates must 
be chosen from existing Senate districts 
—three from each. Thus the convention 
would be far from representative and 
would be heavily weighted in favor of 
Republican and rural interests. This has 
been used as an argument against the 
convention. It has been pointed out, how- 
ever, that there was a somewhat similar 
condition in the 1907 convention, without 
stifling differences of opinion and exten- 
sive discussion, and some significant ad- 
vances were made. In any event, the 
product of the convention would be sub- 
jected to the vote of the people as a 
whole. 
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Revision of Vermont 
Constitution Proposed 

Authorization for the Vermont Senate 
to consider constitutional amendments at 
any session, rather than once in ten years 
as at present, has been proposed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert T. Stafford. 

At a forum in Springfield on April 11 
Lieutenant Governor Stafford discussed 
the history of the Vermont constitution 
from the time of the state’s admission to 
the union, in 1793, to 1870 when provi- 
sions were adopted for the biennial elec- 
tion of the governor, biennial sessions 
of the legislature and constitutional re- 
vision once in each decade. 

He said the constitution had stood the 
test of time amazingly well but, in view 
of the accelerated pace of modern life, 
he felt it desirable for the legislature to 
be able to consider changes more fre- 
quently. 

He pointed out the constitution, even 
without the ten-year provision, contains 
elaborate safeguards against hasty action. 
A two-thirds vote of the Senate is re- 
quired to propose an amendment, which 
must be concurred in by the House, ad- 
vertised in the newspapers and then sub- 
mitted to the voters. 

He said, “I believe this procedure is an 
adequate guarantee that no hasty or ill- 
advised amendments will be adopted. I 
would not recommend tampering with 
this procedure except to permit it to be 
set in motion oftener than once every ten 
years so that, when necessary, demon- 
strated needs for more immediate changes 
in the constitution might be met without 
undue delay.” 

The lieutenant governor reiterated his 
previous proposals for amendments pro- 
viding that the governor’s term be ex- 
tended to four years and that the legis- 
lature meet annually for 60-day sessions. 

He also said that now is the time to 
think of possible constitutional amend- 
ments, because the 1959 legislature may 


have a commission to consider them and 
in any event the legislature of 1961 
would be the first and last chance to 
make such proposals for ten years. 


Texas Seeks to Limit 
Influence Peddling 


Charges of improper influence in Texas 
state government have been brought in 
recent years against administrative agen- 
cies and legislators and have resulted in 
legislative investigations, grand jury in- 
vestigations and indictments, two con- 
victions, several resignations, a legislative 
code of ethics and a recently enacted 
registration statute affecting persons ap- 
pearing before state agencies. 

One particular phase of criticism has 
been directed against the lawyer-legisla- 
tor who practices before state adminis- 
trative agencies, as it was believed by 
some that such agencies would be par- 
ticularly susceptible to influence by those 
who controlled their appropriations. 

The State Bar became interested and 
in 1956 appointed a committee, under the 
chairmanship of former Governor Dan 
Moody, to study the situation and prepare 
recommendations for presentation to the 
1957 legislature. 

One result of the committee’s delibera- 
tions was a proposed bill prohibiting 
members of the legislature from appear- 
ing for pay before state administrative 
agencies. Despite its sponsorship, it re- 
ceived no real legislative consideration. 

In the meantime Price Daniel, the 
newly inaugurated governor, had become 
interested in the broad problem of restor- 
ing public confidence in the state govern- 
ment and advocated the passage of several 
bills to that end—so-called “morals in 
government” bills. Only one of these, 
setting up a legislative code of ethics, was 
adopted in the regular session. 

In October of 1957 the governor called 
a special session of the legislature to con- 
sider several of his proposals which had 
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failed of passage at the regular session, 
including one requiring registration of 
persons representing other persons or 
concerns before state agencies. Although 
the proposals of the State Bar were not 
included in the governor's list of topics 
for legislation, the board of directors of 
the State Bar adopted a resolution urging 
passage of measures embodying the sub- 
stance of their recommendations, saying, 
“The faith and confidence of the public 
have been shaken to the core.” 


Bill Passes 


The bill which was finally passed does 
not prohibit lawyer-legislators from prac- 
ticing before state agencies but does re- 
quire registration of persons who, on 
behalf of others, contact or appear be- 
fore state agencies, their officers or em- 
ployees, for a fee or other compensation, 
unless their appearance is otherwise re- 
corded or is to obtain information rather 
than to influence results. The law became 
effective in February 1958. 

Each state agency is required to file a 
quarterly report with the secretary of 
state showing the names of those regis- 
tering with the agency and the persons or 
concerns represented. These reports are 
open to public inspection and are to be 
kept on file for four years. Violations 
of the act are classed as misdemeanors 
and are punishable by fine, not exceeding 
$500 and/or by imprisonment in the coun- 
ty jail for not over six months, 

Just how effective the law will be is 
a moot question, for there is no enforcing 
authority. In general, forms are being 
filled out only by those who ask to regis- 
ter, as the law seems to place reponsi- 
bility for registration on the people vis- 
iting the agency—not on the agency itself. 
Even where all visitors are asked to reg- 
ister, some refuse, saying they are exempt 
from the provisions of the act. 

The law is the proverbial step in the 
right direction, as prior to the effective 
date of its enactment only one state 
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agency, the Board of Pardons and Pa- 


roles, required registration. One section 
of the law may provide a means for wide- 
spread violation of its purpose. Since 
registration is not required where “plead- 
ings or instruments” disclosing the per- 
sons’ representations are on file with the 
agency, this would appear to eliminate 
registration (and the subsequent filing 
for public record with the secretary of 
state) for all appearances before those 
administrative agencies where proceed- 
ings are formalized. This would apply 
to some of the most important adminis- 
trative agencies in the state. 

It remains to be seen whether this new 
enactment reduces, or at least brings into 
the open, the “influence peddling” it is 
supposed to correct. 


Tarleton State College 
Stephenville, Texas 


Dick SmitTH 


State Reorganization 


Facilitated in Michigan 


The Michigan legislature has adopted 
a measure providing for submission of 
reorganization proposals by the gover- 
nor, to become effective unless disap- 
proved by either house of the legislature. 
Such a proposal had been recommended 
by the staff of the Michigan “Little 
Hoover Committee” in 1951. By its adop- 
tion in Michigan a state now has a re- 
organization provision which is reported 
to be fully comparable with the federal 
procedure. 


Proposed Amendments 
Affect Legislatures 
The people of California and Texas 
will vote November 4, 1958, on proposed 
constitutional amendments affecting leg- 
islative sessions, restrictions and salaries. 
A California proposal would extend the 
general legislative session, in odd-num- 
bered years, to 120 calendar days and 
eliminate the 30-day recess. Another 
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would exempt the office of notary public 
from the prohibition against state legis- 
lators holding any other office or employ- 
ment in state government. 


Texas will vote on a proposal for an- 
nual sessions, including a budget session 
in even-numbered years. Although pri- 
marily for the purpose of making annual 
appropriations for state operations, this 
session could, by two-thirds vote of each 
house, consider other matters submitted 
by the governor, except bills that had 
been introduced in the previous regular 
session. Another proposal would set 
$7,500 as a legislator’s annual salary, 
plus per diem expense allowances limited 
to 120 days of regular sessions and 60 
days of budget sessions. 


Texas Constitution 
Under Study 


Governor Price Daniel of Texas has 
appointed a committee for the purpose 
of revising the state’s 45,000-word con- 
stitution. It will work with the Texas 
legislative council in a four-year study. 


Civil Service Activities 
In Four States 


A merit system for Arizona is the ob- 
jective of an initiative measure to be sub- 
mitted to the voters in the fall. It would 
apply both to the state and to local gov- 
ernments. 

The Colorado legislature, after a com- 
prehensive professional survey of the 
state’s civil service system, is submitting 
to the voters in November a constitution- 
al amendment. According to the Na- 
tional Civil Service League, the chief 
provisions include covering into the com- 
petitive service nearly 5,000 provisional 
employees—almost half the state workers, 
permission for the legislature to exempt 
nine state department heads from the 
merit system and to allow appointing 
officers a choice of eligibles, a probation- 
ary period for new employees, limitation 
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of veteran preference, and creation of the 
position of state personnel director. 

Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Connec- 
ticut has ordered a complete personnel 
management study for that state. It will 
be headed by an expert from the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Ohio legislature has also instituted 
a similar study for two years, to be di- 
rected by a business executive. 


New York Mixed Up 


On Permanent Registration 

Hurriedly and unexpectedly passed in 
the closing days of the 1958 session of 
the New York legislature was a law per- 
mitting cities and villages of 5,000 popu- 
lation and over to adopt permanent per- 
sonal registration regardless of whether 
the county containing such a municipality 
adopted P.P.R. 

The League of Women Voters, cham- 
pion of P.P.R., unsuccessfully sought to 
persuade Governor Averell Harriman to 
veto the proposal. The league says: 

“Contrary to the obvious need for a 
uniform registration system throughout 
the state, this legislation encourages the 
perpetuation of two systems. It is likely 
to result in a continued use of the wholly 
inadequate non-personal system; the safe- 
guards of having voters appear in per- 
son to register and of having the signa- 
ture identification for comparison when 
voting, provided under P.P.R., will still 
be denied the voters in the fast-growing 
unincorporated areas of the state. 

“The administration of two systems 
differing so widely in type of record- 
keeping will be a complicated problem 
for county boards of election, and it is 
even possible that some county boards 
will have to administer three systems— 
P.P.R., annual personal, and non- 
personal. Moreover, our cost information 
makes it evident that it is not economi- 
cal to install P.P.R. for units as small as 
5,000 population.” 
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Council-Manager 
Plan Developments 


Grorcta, (1950 population 
20,046) adopted a council-manager char- 
ter on April 14 by a vote of 907 to 243. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports the following additions 
to its official list of council-manager com- 
munities not previously reported here: 
TREDYFFRIN, Pennsytvanta, (5,000); 
Eacre Lake, Texas, (2,787) ; and Taze- 
WELL, Vircrnta, (1,347). 

In Exeter, New Hampsuire, the an- 
nual town meeting on March 11 voted 
1,144 to 610 to continue the town man- 
ager plan, which had been adopted in 
1956. 

In Natick, MAssAcuusetts, the ques- 
tion of adopting the town manager plan 
was referred at the annual town meeting 
in March to a committee for further 
study. 

The Saucus, MASSACHUSETTS, repre- 
sentative town meeting on April 7 re- 
fused to place on the ballot at the fall 
election the question of abandonment of 
the town manager plan, which has been 
in effect for ten years. 

The charter commission of the town of 
Lrncotn, Istanp, voted five to 
four on April 21 against including the 
council-manager plan in the proposed 
charter but was unable to agree on an 
alternative plan. 

In Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT, a move- 
ment for revision of that city’s council- 
manager charter, with a possible refer- 
endum on November 4, is headed by 
Mayor James H. Kinsella, in the wake 
of public enthusiasm for urban redevel- 
opment such as New Haven is accom- 
plishing under the leadership of Mayor 
Richard C. Lee. The Hartford Times 
charges editorially: “The goal is aboli- 
tion of our council-manager form of gov- 
ernment and substitution of the so-called 
strong mayor system. Just what the 
strong mayor system means will depend 
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on the specifics of the new proposed char- 
ter, and they will depend on Mayor Kin- 
sella himself and the sort of charter 
revision commission he says he intends 
to set up.” 

The Hartford Courant points out: 
“Redevelopment or the lack of it has 
little to do with a city’s form of govern- 
ment. Mayor Lee himself has made his 
record as a redeveloper under the worst 
possible kind of charter, a weak mayor 
anachronism like the one Hartford got 
rid of. . . . So let us not allow the city’s 
vital need for redevelopment to be used 
as a Trojan horse to bring back political 
manipulation, political favoritism, the old, 
slipshod fiscal methods and all the fa- 
miliar razzle-dazzle.” 

Credit for voting to retain the council- 
manager plan was given in the May 
Review (page 231) to Geneva, WIs- 
consin. The correct name is LAKE 
GENEVA. 

In Parsons, Kansas, petitions re- 
questing a vote on a change from the 
city manager form of government to 
a mayor-commission form have been de- 
clared insufficient to force an election. 

JACKSONVILLE, ARKANSAS, narrowly 
defeated a proposal to adopt the council- 
manager plan by a vote of 296 to 249 
on April 15. The plan was opposed by 
most of the councilmen. 

On April 18 the council-manager com- 
munity of Monte Vista, CALIFORNIA, 
officially changed its name to MonrcLarr. 

Thirty-nine managers and assistants 
from Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming attended Colorado’s 
sixth City Managers Conference, spon- 
sored annually by the Bureau of State 
and Community Service, University Ex- 
tension Division, in cooperation with the 
City Managers Section of the Colorado 
Municipal League. It was held at the 
University’s Memorial Center in Boul- 
der, May 1-3. Topics included adminis- 
tration of planning in modern govern- 
ment, problems of a manager when 
entering a new job and employee unions. 
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Orin F. Nolting, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, addressed the delegates at the first 
dinner meeting, May 1. Samuel E. 
Vickers, manager of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, discussed the role of the manager 
in the development of policy. 


Home Rule Gains Ground 
In Rhode Island 


Three Rhode Island communities have 
home rule charters ready for submission 
to the voters and two other charters are 
in course of preparation. If all five are 
adopted at the November election Rhode 
Island will have eleven home rule cities 
and towns, according to the Providence 
Evening Bulletin. 

In Barrington and South Kingstown 
the commissions chose the town manager 
plan. The Warwick charter is of the 
strong mayor type, with off-year, parti- 
san elections. The Lincoln commission 
has turned down the manager plan but 
has not yet decided on the final form. A 
charter for Bristol is in an earlier stage. 

Interest in charter problems is also 
stirring in East Greenwich, where both 
Democratic and Republican leaders have 
indicated publicly they support at least 
a charter study. 


Beverly Hills Wins Award 
Of Los Angeles ASPA 


The city of Beverly Hills was made 
the 1958 recipient of an award for out- 
standing administrative performance, giv- 
en by the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration. 


Beverly Hills was selected from among 
the cities of the metropolitan area on the 
basis of its performance in the areas of 
organization, finance administration, 
budgeting, personnel administration, long- 
range planning, public reporting and its 
other outstanding achievements of the 
past year. The award was presented on 
April 3. This is the third year such a 
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presentation has been made, with the 
cities of Inglewood and Glendale receiv- 
ing the honor in past years. 


Anchorage Extends Welcome 
To Annexed Citizens 


A brochure welcoming Rogers Park 
residents as new citizens of Anchorage, 
Alaska, was delivered to them by city 
employees following the official annexa- 
tion of the Rogers Park area on April 2. 
It contained a brief sketch of Anchorage 
city government and supplied information 
on elections, voter registrations, fire and 
police protection, building inspection, 
zoning, garbage and refuse collection, 
street maintenance, snow removal, sum- 
mertime dust prevention, library service, 
business licensing, recreation, taxation, 
formation of special assessment districts 
and municipal utilities. 


Ohio Municipal 
League Holds Seminar 


The second Seminar for Municipal 
Officers and Employees, held by the Ohio 
Municipal League February 27, 1958, in 
Columbus, attracted more than 400 offi- 
cials representing more than 120 cities 
and villages in Ohio. It was the second 
time a seminar on all phases of munici- 
pal government had been held in the 
state; the first, in 1956, drew 240 offi- 
cials, 

This year’s program ran the gamut 
from the organization and duties of the 
council to the specialized fields of munici- 
pal court clerks, mayors’ courts, finance 
and legislative procedures. 


Plan Summer Institute 
On Urban Planning 


The Fourth Summer Institute on Ur- 
ban Planning, sponsored by the Southern 
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Regional Education Board, will be con- 
ducted at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, from August 18 to August 
29, 1958. Faculty members for the session 
will be drawn from the staffs of the 
University of Arkansas, the Georgia 
Institute of Technology and other in- 
stitutions. 

The institute will consist of a basic 
seminar to run for the full two wecks, 
plus a special advanced seminar of one 
week from August 25 to August 29. 

The basic seminar is intended primari- 
ly for members of city, county and metro- 
politan planning staffs, as well as per- 
sonnel of state planning and development 
agencies who have not had formal train- 
ing in planning but who desire to acquire 
a basic background. 

The institute will offer for the first 
time an advanced seminar for planning 
directors and others in responsible posi- 
tions, and persons who have attended 
one of the previous three summer insti- 
tutes. This seminar will be concerned 
with specific problems of a more techni- 
cal and professional nature that concern 
primarily metropolitan and regional plan- 
ning personnel. 

Tuition will be $100 for the basic sem- 
inar of two weeks and $75 for the ad- 
vanced seminar. 


Committee to Compare Foreign 
And U. S. Administration 


The International Committee of the 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration has established a committee on 
comparative administration, headed by 
Professor Rowland Egger of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It will develop meth- 
ods of utilizing the observations and ex- 
perience of Americans studying and 
working with foreign governments. 
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Metropolitan Government . . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Suffolk Co. to Vote 
On New Charter 


Document Provides for 
Elected County Executive 


UFFOLK County, New York, will 

vote on a new charter in the general 
election in November. Enabling legisla- 
tion which directs the charter to be sub- 
mitted to referendum was approved by 
the 1958 legislature and the governor. 

Suffolk County (eastern Long Island) 

is the second fastest growing county in 
the state. Its population increased from 
197,355 in 1940 to 276,129 in 1950 and to 
528,836 in 1957. This unprecedented in- 
crease has placed a great strain on the 
county. Only a reorganized government 
could adequately meet current and future 
needs. 
If the charter is adopted, Suffolk 
County will join the two other counties 
in the New York metropolitan area that 
operate under an elected county execu- 
tive. Nassau and Westchester Counties 
have both had an elected executive for 
more than 20 years. 

Reorganization of Suffolk County gov- 
ernment has been under consideration for 
several years. The board of super- 
visors appointed a charter commission in 
1955 which submitted draft charters to 
the board in 1956 and 1957. The first 
draft called for an elected executive. This 
was promptly abandoned in favor of an 
executive appointed by the board of su- 
pervisors. Approved in this form by 
both the 1956 and 1957 legislatures, it 
was vetoed each year by the governor, 

Controversy centered on the question 


See the Review, April 1956, 
183; May 1956, page 240; and J 957, 
page 309. 


of whether the executive should be ap- 
pointed or elected. The representatives of 
the five less populated eastern towns fa- 
vored the former while the five western 
towns, representing 85 per cent of the 
population, preferred the latter. Almost 
all local officials agreed on the need for 
reorganization but disagreement on this 
question delayed further official action on 
the charter. 

In 1957 a nonpartisan citizens charter 
committee was formed with the support 
of local civic organizations. Frank Gul- 
den of Islip served as chairman; Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Queens 
College and former New York City 
comptroller, and G. Frank Dougherty, 
Manhattan lawyer, served as consultants 
and drafted a revised charter for the com- 
mittee. The committee held meetings on 
its proposed charter in October and late 
in 1957 submitted it to the board of 
supervisors. The board suggested vari- 
ous changes and a compromise charter 
was finally agreed upon. The changes 
reduced the powers of the planning 
commission, omitted the provision for 
county-wide assessment and improved 
fire prevention, added to the number of 
elected officers and provided that the po- 
lice commissioner be appointed by the 
board of supervisors instead of the exec- 
utive. The compromise document was the 
one finally approved by the legislature 
and the governor. 

The charter retains the existing struc- 
ture of the board of supervisors, which 
is composed of ten town supervisors, one 
elected from each of the ten towns. The 
board is the county legislative authority 
and within the limitations of state law 
has power to adopt, amend or repeal local 
laws; create, organize or abolish depart- 
ments ; levy taxes, incur debt and fix sal- 
aries. 
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The main new feature of the charter is 
the election of a county executive for a 
four-year term. The executive has a tie- 
breaking vote on the board of supervisors 
and serves as presiding officer of the 
board until a presiding officer is chosen. 
He has the power to veto all local laws 
and resolutions but can be overriden by 
a two-thirds vote of the board. 

As chief administrative officer the ex- 
ecutive appoints all officers, boards and 
commissions with the approval of the 
board of supervisors. No approval is 
necessary for appointments to his 
staff. All officers are removable by 
board of supervisors or, if appointed by 
the county executive, may also be re- 
moved by him with approval of the board, 
in both cases only after written charges 
are submitted and hearings have been 
held. 

The county executive is responsible for 
preparing and presenting the annual 
county budget. He is to report annually 
on county finances and present such 
other information to the board as he may 
deem necessary. The board may delegate 
to him the exercise of any of its duties, 
except functions which he must perform 
as provided in the charter and those of a 
legislative character. The charter abol- 
ishes the department of county affairs and 
the office of county coordinator, estab- 
lished in 1957 to fulfill the need for an 
administrative officer. 

The sheriff, county clerk and district 
attorney are elected constitutional officers 
retained under the charter. The office 
of coroner is abolished and replaced with 
a medical examiner, appointed by the 
county executive. 

The charter establishes a department 
of audit and control headed by an elected 
comptroller. The comptroller is to act 
as the auditing authority. 

Public health and welfare departments 
are continued for county-wide adminis- 
tration of these programs. The commis- 
sioner of public welfare will continue to 
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be elected while the commissioner of 
health will be appointed by the county 
executive. Boards of health and welfare 
appointed by the executive are continued 
to advise the respective commissioners. 

Departments of purchase, civil defense 
and public works are continued with little 
change but their heads are appointed by 
the county executive. The offices of super- 
intendent of highways and county engi- 
neer are abolished and powers and duties 
transferred to the department of pub- 
lic works. Provision is made for this 
department to perform services for other 
local units on a contractual basis. 

A three-man civil service commission 
is provided, to be appointed by the execu- 
tive, limiting membership to no more than 
two members from one party. 


Police a Separate Question 


A separate question will be submitted 
to the voters at the time they vote on the 
charter as to whether they want to trans- 
fer the police function to the county. If 
three contiguous towns cast a majority 
vote in favor of the plan a police district 
will be formed. In addition, any other 
town favoring the transfer will become 
a part of the district. Incorporated vil- 
lages will also vote individually on the 
question. Agreement to join the district 
will be irrevocable. Other communities 
will be permitted to join at a later date 
or to contract with the county district 
for services. If the district is approved 
it will be financed by a special tax based 
on equalized assessed value of real estate 
levied on areas receiving services. A cen- 
tral police headquarters is created with- 
out a vote to serve the entire county. 

The new charter calls for establish- 
ment of a county planning department to 
be headed by a commission of ten mem- 
bers, one from each town, appointed by 
the county executive. The commissioner 
of public works and the county comp- 
troller are to serve as ex officio mem- 
bers. The charter requires that any vil- 
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lage or town zoning ordinance hereafter 
enacted relating to an area within 500 
feet of a town boundary or a state park 
or parkway must be approved by the 
county planning commission. 

The charter continues the elected coun- 
ty treasurer. The county attorney, how- 
ever, will be appointed by the executive. 
Various minor offices, boards and com- 
missions are continued. These include a 
commissioner of jurors, mosquito control 
commission, planning board, fire advisory 
board and veterans’ service agency. 

If approved at the November 1958 
election, the county executive will be 
elected in 1959 to take office January 1, 
1960. The charter will become effective 
when adopted. If the charter is not 
adopted in 1958 it can, at any subsequent 
general election, be resubmitted by reso- 
lution of the board of supervisors or by 
a petition filed by 5 per cent of the 
voters of the county who voted in the 
gubernatorial election. 

Marityn GITTELL 
Government Affairs Foundation 


Riverside County 
To Hold Charter Vote 


Voters in Riverside County, California, 
will ballot on a proposed county charter 
at the June 3 primary election. The board 
of freeholders named at a special election 
last year to draft the document, com- 
pleted its work in less than nine months. 
If the charter is approved, Riverside will 
have become California’s twelfth char- 
tered county. 

The charter, as proposed, vests con- 
siderable authority in the county admin- 
istrative officer. With approval of the 


board of supervisors he may appoint, 
supervise and remove any county officer 
or department head whose election or 
appointment is not otherwise provided 
for in the charter. He thus has a direct 
influence over the procurement of a wide 
range of key personnel including the 
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county auditor, welfare director, health 
officer, county engineer (ex-officio road 
commissioner and surveyor) and other 
institutional and agency heads too num- 
erous to mention. 

Basic in the comprehensive list of du- 
ties and powers prescribed for the CAO 
is his responsibility for supervising the 
preparation and administration of the 
annual county budget. He is required to 
establish a centralized purchasing sys- 
tem and to submit an annual report to 
the board of supervisors covering the 
finances and administrative activities of 
the county. Interestingly, the charter sets 
the CAO’s salary at not less than $15,000 
per year for the first three years after 
the charter is adopted. 

The charter provides for the election 
of county supervisors, district attorney, 
assessor, recorder, county clerk, treasurer 
(ex-officio tax and license collector) and 
members of the board of education (who 
appoint the county superintendent of 
schools). Officers appointed by the board 
of supervisors are: county administrative 
officer, county counsel, coroner (ex- 
officio public administrator) and public 
defender. The charter calls for appoint- 
ment of the probation officer, sealer of 
weights and measures and the agricultural 
commissioner pursuant to general law. 
Statutory terms of office are preserved. 
Constables remain elective. 

The charter also establishes a merit 
system for county employees and provides 
for creation of a personnel department 
and commission. 

A vacancy on the board of supervisors 
may be filled by appointment by a ma- 
jority of the remaining members of the 
board or by special election. Salaries of 
board members are fixed pursuant to 
general law. 

The charter completely recasts the 
supervisorial district boundaries and 
forces an election in all five districts in 
1962. When the new board takes office 
in 1963, its members must classify them- 
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selves by lot so that three supervisors 
shall serve for four years and two shall 
serve for two years. Future adjustment 
of supervisorial boundaries is mandatory 
whenever the population of any district 
exceeds any other district by 20 per cent. 

Adapted from Newsletter of the 
County Supervisors Association of 
California. 


Honolulu Charter 
Goes to Voters 


On June 14, the people of the city and 
county of Honolulu (population 400,000) 
will have their first opportunity to vote 
on a proposed charter. It was prepared 
by a commission of nine citizens ap- 
pointed in February 1956 by the mayor 
and approved by the board of supervisors. 

The city and county of Honolulu was 
created as an incorporated municipal gov- 
ernment for the entire island of Oahu by 
an act of the territorial legislature in 
1907. During the past 51 years its basic 
general laws, as well as numerous special 
laws, have been prescribed by the legis- 
lature. These have been supplemented, 
within limits also prescribed by the leg- 
islature, by local ordinances adopted by 
the board of supervisors and by rules and 
regulations adopted by autonomous or 
semi-autonomous boards or commissions. 


Honolulu has always had a mayor- 
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council form of government. After care- 
fully analyzing the general nature of the 
city-county, its traditions and patterns 
of economic, social and political life, the 
commission concluded that the mayor- 
council form should be continued. 

The commission did believe it impor- 
tant to clarify and strengthen the respon- 
sibilities and authority of both the mayor 
and legislative body. The charter pro- 
vides for a council of nine elected for 
four-year terms, a change from the pres- 
ent seven-member board of supervisors 
elected for two years. Each of the three 
major suburban areas of Oahu will be 
entitled to elect one council member; the 
urban portion of the “city of Honolulu” 
will elect three, one from each of three 
districts, and three will be elected at large 
from the entire island. The charter spe- 
cifies the legislative and over-all policy- 
making responsibility of the city council. 

The mayor is the chief executive offi- 
cer, elected for a four-year term. He 
may be subject to recall after the first 
and before the last year of his term. He 
is responsible for carrying out the gen- 
eral city-county policies as adopted by 
the council; for recommending to the 
council the annual operating and capital 
improvement budgets, the six-year capital 
improvement program and the pay plan, 
and for reporting to the people the activ- 
ities and accomplishments of his admin- 
istration. 


Standard Metropolitan Areas. 


SMA Population Criteria Changed 

A modification of the population criteria used by the federal government 
in defining standard metropolitan areas was announced in March by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The revised criteria specifies that “each standard metropolitan 
area must have at least: (a) One city with 50,000 or more inhabitants, or (b) 
two cities having contiguous boundaries and constituting, for general economic 
and social purposes, a single community with a combined population of at least 
50,000, the smaller of which must have a population of at least 15,000.” Form- 
erly an SMA was required to contain a single city of at least 50,000. Other 
minor changes in criteria have been approved by the Federal Committee on 
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The mayor has authority to employ and 
dismiss his key department heads, sub- 
ject to specified basic qualifications for 
each such office. Confirmation by the 
council is required for appointment of 
corporation counsel, planning director 
and members of the board of water sup- 
ply, planning commission, zoning board 
of appeals, civil service commission and 
park board. 

The mayor is required to appoint a 
managing director to supervise and co- 
ordinate activities of the operating de- 
partments. 

Financial functions are centralized un- 
der a director of finance appointed by the 
mayor. The council is responsible for 
providing an independent audit of the 
city-county’s financial transactions. 

The charter eliminates the offices of 
treasurer, auditor, city clerk and sheriff 
as elective posts. Functions of the treas- 
urer and sheriff are assigned to appro- 
priate departments and the clerk and 
auditor are selected by the council. 

The charter provides no basic change 
in the Honolulu police commission, which 
will continue as an agency appointed by 
the territorial governor. 

It provides a planning department 
headed by a director, and a planning com- 
mission and a zoning board of appeals. 
The director will report to the mayor 
rather than to the planning commission 
as at present. A number of important 
matters are assigned to the commission, 
although responsibility for adopting the 
general plan and zoning ordinances will 
be that of the council since these are bas- 
ically policy decisions which should be 
so made. Full administrative authority 
for the operation of the planning de- 
partment is vested in the director, where- 
as responsibility for preparing a long- 
term (six years) capital improvement 
program is a function of the planning 
commission. Final approval of the pro- 
gram is again a matter for council action. 

T. Ballard Atherton was chairman of 
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the charter commission and Nils K. Veki, 
executive secretary. Charlton F. Chute, 
director of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, was charter consultant. 


School District and 
City Expansion Related 

Relating the extension of school dis- 
trict boundaries and those of the city 
of East Lansing, Michigan, has aided the 
city’s recent annexation program. The 
city council and school board concurred 
in the following statement: “Areas con- 
tiguous to the city should not be merged 
with the school district . . . until such 
areas have joined the city. Contiguous 
areas that do not join the city block city 
growth and prevent the planned expan- 
sion of utilities and other services. Ex- 
isting city services can be readily ex- 
panded to meet the needs of contiguous 
areas. It is the feeling of both the city 
council and the board of education that 
if the needs of the East Lansing area are 
to be met in the future, the area should 
merge and solve problems together.” 

Two recent annexation efforts illustrate 
the importance of this policy. The area 
covered by the Marble School District 
merged with the city in January and 
with the city’s school district the fol- 
lowing month. Although reports indi- 
cated that another area, Red Cedar- 
Frandor, was an equally appropriate area 
to be annexed to the city, the fact that 
it was already within the East Lansirg 
school district eliminated the nece sity 
of considering schools along with other 
local government services when the an- 
nexation question was presented. Annex- 
ation was turned down. 


Los Angeles Holds 
Metro Symposium 

An all-day metropolitan government 
symposium brought together 565 govern- 
ment officials and business leaders of the 
Los Angeles area on April 8. Chaired by 
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James L. Beebe, head of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce State and 
Local Government Committee, the sym- 
posium included presentations by O. W. 
Campbell, manager of Dade County, 
Florida, and G. A. Lascelles, commis- 
sioner of finance, Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto. Men of a variety of 
experiences, particularly in the realm of 
intergovernmental contracts and func- 
tional consolidation, analyzed and evalu- 
ated the Los Angeles situation in terms 
of progress made and action needed. 
Members of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Study Commission participated in the 
symposium. 

The “Lakewood Plan,” by which Los 
Angeles County provides municipal serv- 
ices for its cities, was characterized by 
Los Angeles County Counsel Harold W. 
Kennedy as “a healthy step forward and 
a step which may do much to provide an 
experience foundation for further efforts 
at governmental consolidation, efficiency 
and economy, and perhaps be a funda- 
mental stepping stone in establishing a 
more mature metropolitan governmental 
structure which will accomplish those 
ends.” 


Spokane Metro Committee 


The Municipal League of Spokane has 
formed a committee to study methods 
for establishment of a metropolitan cor- 
poration under Washington state en- 


abling legislation in the Spokane area.1 


Form Youth 
Guidance Clinic 

Minneapolis and Hennepin County 
have agreed on establishment of a joint 
Youth Guidance Clinic designed to han- 


1 See the Review, April 1957, page 207. 
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dle young people “with aggravated po- 
tentials” for crime. As reported by the 
American Municipal Association, services 
for children of indigent Minneapolis fam- 
ilies will be provided by the city on a 
medical relief basis. Services for the 
non-indigent of Minneapolis will be pro- 
vided at rates sufficient to cover the cost 
as fixed by the welfare board. 

Services for residents of the county 
outside Minneapolis will be provided 
when referred to the clinic by the county 
and the county’s agreement to cover 
costs. 


THE TROUBLE WITH ZONING 
(Continued from page 278) 


tract from eventual success in a 
court test of reasonableness. 

An excellent start has been made 
in many jurisdictions,” and a great 
deal can be learned from them, but 
the progress has been slow and diffi- 
cult. Planners and other city officials 
have a large and important selling 
job to do if they are to renovate 
zoning ordinances and relieve the lay 
boards of their basic difficulties. It is 
true that zoning boards must be edu- 
cated and made a stronger link in 
the planning process but this is 
equally true for all the participants 
in land use decisions—the real estate 
dealer, the banks, the home-owner, 
the council, e¢ al. The real difficulty 
lies in a general failure to make use 
of the boards’ decisions over the 
years and in the law itself which 


{ 
ee 7A partial list would include Chicago, 
ae Los Angeles, Denver and Bloomington, In- 
diana. 
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Taxation and Finance . 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 


How Curb 
Recession? 


Many Advocate Public 
Works Grants to Cities 


E current recession has brought 
forth a spate of economic theories, 
many of them in direct conflict, and has 
produced endless controversy over proper 
solutions to the problem. There are the 
public works advocates, who are general- 
ly opposed by the tax cut enthusiasts, but 
there is also a hybrid who favors both 
public works and tax cuts. 

There are the “six-months clubs,” com- 
prised of forecasters who since last No- 
vember have said a definite business up- 
turn would be in progress by the end of 
May. These are opposed by others who 
say there may not be a noticeable im- 
provement until the latter part of 1959. 
Members of the first group are inclined 
to wait for the gains they confidently 
predict (and cautiously move forward), 
while the second group wants action and 
wants it now. 

Regardless of these divergent opinions, 
however, just about everyone agrees that 
it should be made easier for municipali- 
ties to raise money to spend. But again, 
conflict arises over how this is to be done. 

Often the position one finds himself in 


depends on how serious he considers the , ott 
At one end of the © York and many other cities would not be 


current situation. 
spectrum are the proponents of large 
federal grants to local governments for 
public works purposes. This group views 
the recession as serious and becoming 
more so. Gradually this group shades off 
into another, which is willing to settle for 
federal loans, to be repaid at a later date. 

Then comes a group that would prefer 
to forego direct federal assistance to the 
municipalities but would like to see feder- 


al action to improve municipalities’ ability 
to market their own bonds. These groups 
are not mutually exclusive, of course, but 
a position in any one does eliminate hold- 
ing another outlook, that the federal gov- 
ernment should do nothing, since the re- 
cession will soon cure itself anyway. 

A proponent of direct federal grants to 
municipal governments is Mayor Wagner 
of New York City. In a recent statement 
he said that the battle against the reces- 
sion is primarily a federal responsibility. 
He said further that New York could ac- 
complish $100 million worth of modcerni- 
zation and rehabilitation projects in a 
short time if the federal government made 
funds available. Included among the proj- 
ects, which he said the city has had to 
postpone for lack of funds, are moderni- 
zation of schools, libraries, police stations, 
health centers, ferry terminals and the 
improvement of streets and parks. He 
added that should future economic de- 
velopments justify undertaking longer 
term construction, “we could increase 
our projects tenfold.” 

The mayor, who also favors a federal 
tax cut, contended that this proposal does 
not constitute a make-work program but 
rather consists of projects which are 
necessary. He said the city was not re- 
lying entirely on the federal government 
to help it combat the recession. His con- 
tention that federal aid be in the form of 
grants was based on the thesis that New 


able to borrow federal money because of 
constitutional limitations on their borrow- 
ing powers. 

The advocates of large federal loans to 
municipal governments do have legisla- 
tion under congressional consideration. In 
fact, the Senate has already approved a 
$1 billion community facilities act de- 
signed to provide that amount of federal 
moneys for 50-year loans at 3% per cent 
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interest to states and cities for local public 
works projects. Additional legislation, 
known as the depressed areas bill, would 
provide an additional $375 million to be 
lent at 3% per cent interest to areas which 
are chronically depressed and a part of 
the total would take the form of direct 
grants rather than loans. Already in- 
corporated in the federal aid highway act 
of 1958 is provision for states to draw, 
against the next few years’ allocations, 
moneys to be spent for highways now. 
The dual purpose of this provision is to 
speed up construction of the highway 
program, which lags in many areas, and 
to aid the employment picture where 
possible. 


Encourage Public Works 

The National Committee for Municipal 
Bonds, which was formed “to broaden the 
market for state and local bonds,” is not 
primarily concerned with economic con- 
ditions, but it has released an interesting 
discussion by Harry L. Severson, a con- 
sulting economist, on public works and 
the recession. As the committee states, 
the memorandum underlines the impor- 
tance of encouraging public works on the 
local rather than the federal level and 
suggests in general that local public 
works programs can be speeded up by 
an improved market for municipal bonds. 
The committee, which is supporting bills 
pending in the House Ways and Means 
Committee designed to allow investment 
companies to pass along to shareholders 
tax-exempt interest on municipal bonds, 
notes that it concurs in Severson’s views. 
The pass-through provision is intended 
to attract additional volume of private 
funds to municipals, since additional in- 
vestors could be located who are not now 
in a position to benefit from the tax- 
exempt status of such bonds. 

Severson’s thesis is not that this legis- 
lation is the only solution to be considered 
but that it should constitute part of “a 
bold approach on many fronts simultane- 
ously.” He contends that the benefit of 
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tax exemption has been eroding to state 
and local governments since the end of 
World War II. At that time the volume 
of outstanding bonds was relatively low 
and municipalities could find investors 
eager for their bonds and hence willing 
to bid down the interest cost to the local 
government. As for the recession, he 
notes that the volume of construction of 
capital facilities by states and localities is 
a large item in the economy and that 
plans already under consideration in this 
area should not be allowed to slow down 
and contribute still more to the downturn. 

Therefore, he concludes, the market for 
municipals must be expanded. “One way 
to encourage public works is to provide 
state and local governments with a 
readier access to the accumulating pools 
of savings, such as would be provided by 
the broad ‘pass-through’.” He notes that 
this would not alter existing federal, state 
and local relations and states that it 
would cost the federal government very 
little in the way of lost revenue. 


Report Recommends 


Electronic Computer 

Installation by Minnesota of an elec- 
tronic computor that will save $600,000 
to $1,000,000 annually is recommended in 
a report released recently by Governor 
Orville L. Freeman. 

The report presents findings of a study 
on the feasibility of installing electronic 
equipment for state administration. The 
study was authorized by the 1957 legisla- 
ture, which appropriated $50,000 for that 
purpose. Installation of the computor will 
require action by the 1959 legislative ses- 
sion. 

The study grew out of the Minnesota 
Self-Survey, a comprehensive analysis 
of all state administrative operations 
launched in 1955 by Governor Freeman 
under direction of Commissioner of Ad- 
ministration Arthur Naftalin.1 


1 See the Review, April 1957, page 215. 
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The report recommends establishment 
of an electronic computer center that 
would initially embrace eight major ap- 
plications, including: general statewide 
accounting function, income tax collec- 
tion, gasoline tax collection and refund- 
ing, motor vehicle registration, gather- 
ing and reporting of welfare statistics, 
highway cost accounting, payroll prepara- 
tion and highway engineering computa- 
tions. 

These eight functions require 727 full- 
time and 348 seasonal employees at an 
annual salary cost of $3,331,000. With 
the computor operation they would re- 
quire 453 full-time and 152 seasonal em- 
ployees at an annual cost of $2,252,000. 


The computor center would require 38 
full-time and 36 seasonal employees for 
the eight applications, which means that a 
total of 491 full-time and 188 part-time 
employees would be needed for operations. 


The computor would permit abandon- 
ment of a number of machine rentals, 
providing additional savings of $144,647, 
for a total savings for both personnel and 
equipment of $1,224,000. 


Against these savings, however, must 
be applied the cost of the computor center 
itself. This is estimated at $633,751 per 
year, leaving net annual savings of 
$590,000. 


In addition, an estimated $271,000 would 
be saved by extending computor use in 
highway engineering. Also, in income 
tax collection, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that $141,000 in additional annual 
revenue for the income tax fund would 
result because of improved automatic 
auditing procedures. 


The eight functions that would be con- 
verted initially represent approximately 
60 per cent of the state’s data processing 
load. After these applications have been 
completely installed, other functions 
could be readily converted, adding still 
further savings. 
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Illinois Audit Group 
Makes First Report 


The foundation for an active program 
of post-audits in Illinois government has 
been laid by the Legislative Audit Com- 
mission. The commission, recently crea- 
ted by the Illinois General Assembly, has 
just issued its first annual report cover- 
ing the first six months of activity. 

The commission selected Senator W. 
Russell Arrington of Evanston, primary 
sponsor of the reform legislation, as 
chairman. Other officers are Represen- 
tative Louis E. Beckman of Kankakee, 
vice chairman; Representative George 
W. Dunne of Chicago, secretary, and 
Senator Robert E. Cherry of Chicago, 
assistant secretary. To serve as execu- 
tive director, the commission obtained 
the loan of Roger E. Henn, director of 
research of the Taxpayers’ Federation of 
Illinois. 

The Legislative Audit Commission was 
part of a compromise reached during the 
last session of the legislature. Constitu- 
tional questions made it impossible for 
the General Assembly itself to appoint 
an auditor general; it was necessary to 
vest this appointment with the governor. 
At the same time, to assure that the 
General Assembly retained its proper 
interest in post-auditing, the Legislative 
Audit Commission was created and 
charged with the responsibility of ascer- 
taining facts, reviewing reports “con- 
cerning the audit, revenues and expendi- 
tures of the state, its departments, sub- 
divisions and agencies.” The commission 
is given wide powers to conduct its own 
studies or to direct the auditor general. 

The initial period has dealt with organ- 
izational problems and with defining the 
assignment of the commission. Lacking 
in the field of governmental auditing is an 
adequate listing of objectives or standards 
to appraise the completeness and adequacy 
of the audit. The preparation of prelimi- 
nary standards for the commission to use 
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in reviewing audits became a primary 
responsibility. 

As an addendum to the report, the 
commission has listed all the recom- 
mendations of the Morey-Jenner-Rendle- 
man report which constitute the blue print 
for fiscal reform in Illinois together with 
the status of implemention of the recom- 
mendation.1 This should serve as a 
valuable tool for those interested in public 
Rocer E. Henn 

Executive Director 
Illinois Legislative 
Audit Commission 
Missouri Reorganizes 
Finance, Planning Agency 

The Missouri General Assembly passed 
several bills in its 1958 special session 
carrying out recommendations of the 
State Reorganization Commission of 1955. 
These bills transferred the Purchasing 
Division to the Division of Budget and 
Comptroller and created a new planning 
and construction section within the di- 
vision. With the passage of these bills, 
Missouri is close to having a Department 
of Administration under the state comp- 
troller, to carry out the budgeting, ac- 
counting, purchasing and building plan- 
ning functions in an agency directly under 
the governor. A bill creating an adminis- 
trative management section in the Di- 
vision of Budget and Comptroller failed 
to get approval at the special session. 


Norfolk Creates 
A Bond Commission 


Norfolk recently adopted an ordinance 
establishing a municipal bond commission 
of eight members. The mayor, city man- 
ager and city auditor serve as ex officio 
members, and the other five members are 
appointed by the city council. Ali five 
appointed are local bankers. The duties 
of the commission are to survey all as- 

1See also “Reform under Pressure,” 
by Samuel K. Gove, The Review, Febru- 
ary 1958, page 66. 
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pects of the city’s debt, determine the 
soundness of maturity schedules and an- 
nual debt service requirements, prepare 
estimates of the city’s bonding capacity 
for the next ten years, forecast the feasi- 
bility of city bond issues for the next five 
years, recommend the programming of 
future bond issues, advise the council on 
the timing of bond issues, recommend ac- 
tions to be taken to improve the city’s 
rating and assist in the preparation of 
bond prospectuses. 


States Make Tax 
Administration Improvements 


Improvement in tax administration 
was reported by two states, while four 
other state budgets called for added funds 
to improve tax administration, according 
to the Federation of Tax Administrators. 

Cooperation with the federal Internal 
Revenue Service and intensified enforce- 
ment have added 20,000 persons to the 
Massachusetts tax rolls, persons owing 
$700,000 in back taxes. 

Electronic data processing just in- 
stalled in Colorado will cut administrative 
costs, the governor of that state has an- 
nounced. 

In New York the governor asked for 
450 new employees in the Tax Depart- 
ment, stating that the failure of the legis- 
lature to grant funds for additional em- 
ployees in each of the past two years has 
meant a revenue loss of about $23 million. 
Similarly, the Michigan budget calls for 
an added $250,000 for improving collec- 
tions of its tax on intangible property 
and $160,000 to improve the state’s audit- 
ing procedures. 

In New Jersey funds were requested 
in the budget for appraisals of commercial 
and industrial property to supplement 
sales-ratio studies for improved property 
tax assessment, while in Kansas the 
governor requested moneys for salaries 
for six additional revenue agents and for 
distributing personal property tax fhanu- 
als to each county. 
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Citizen Action . 


- Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Spokane League 

Fills Citizen Need 
Fights Voter Apathy; 
Studies Local Problems 


N THE fall of 1949 a group of busi- 
ness and professional men from serv- 
ice organizations in the Spokane, Wash- 
ington, area discussed citizen apathy and 
the need for an organization to furnish 
information to the voters on election is- 
sues, candidates for public office, city 
and county governmental operations and 
other civic matters. It was the opinion 
of these men that many citizens either 
did not or could not take time from their 
personal affairs to be aware of the many 
problems confronting their city. 

It was for this purpose the Municipal 
League of Spokane was established in 
1950—to conduct research, make studies 
and publish information regarding public 
affairs. The league was organized with 
the help of the charter and objectives of 
the Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County and of several officials of the 
National Municipal League. Since its 
incorporation it has endeavored to carry 
out its intents and purposes, as stated 
in its charter, to become an effective, 
nonpartisan, citizen organization for the 
benefit of all citizens in the community. 
Its motto is “Finer Communities Are 
Built by Citizens Who Care.” 

Listed among the league’s members are 
city and county citizens active in both 
political parties, all religious denomina- 
tions, retired persons, housewives, mem- 
bers of the professions, educators, indus- 
trial and commercial executives and 
employees, and city and county employees. 
It permits no elective officials to be ac- 
tive members, thereby keeping it free of 
criticism that the league is controlled or 


supported by any public official. How- 
ever, they are frequently called upon to 
give expert advice and authoritative in- 
formation to its committees. 

The Municipal League recognizes the 
fact that it is through community co- 
operation that a successful campaign for 
civic betterment can be waged, and to 
this end the league cooperates with other 
civic groups by hearing their represen- 
tatives and offering league support to 
their civic endeavors. 

The league was instrumental in secur- 
ing the appointment of professional plan- 
ners, as well as trained personnel, by both 
the city and county planning departments. 
It has made recommendations for joint 
department studies of the “fringe” and 
metropolitan areas, in an effort to co- 
ordinate long-range planning and devel- 
opment programs. This joint operation 
has been successful to a degree, but the 
separate programs of each department 
necessarily take precedence. 

The Municipal League organized a 
“Get Out the Vote” and “Register And 
Vote” committee, comprised of represen- 
tatives of all the larger civic organiza- 
tions. It was so successful its first year 
that in successive years it has remained 
intact and, under the able direction 
of the League of Women Voters, is con- 
tinuing its efforts. 

The Spokane Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce must also be given much credit 
for the success of these campaigns through 
the use of snappy slogans and sound 
trucks on the city streets a few days 
prior to each election. 

The league’s former School and Youth 
Committee organized a workshop on pub- 
lic school problems. Faced with a sky- 
rocketing school population, an excessive 
construction and maintenance program, 
and a voting public that had in previous 
years been apathetic to school needs, the 
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league called together representatives of 
the schools, legislators, civic, labor and 
lay leaders to take part in a two-day 
discussion of school problems. This 
workshop received widespread publicity 
and attracted approximately 150 partici- 
pants. 

The Municipal League then withdrew 
its sponsorship and a new organization, 
The Lay Citizens Committee on Public 
Schools, was born, its nucleus being those 
who participated in the school workshop. 
The league has representation on the Lay 
Citizens Committee and stands ready to 
support future projects when necessary. 

Other civic accomplishments of the 
Spokane Municipal League can be listed 
as a successful campaign to increase sal- 
aries of city commissioners by charter 
amendment; a United Agency for fund- 
raising drives; a popular vote on a dog 
confinement ordinance; preparation and 
distribution of a chart on Spokane’s mu- 
nicipal operation; corrective re-zoning of 
a heavy industrial site and cooperation 
in many other civic projects. 

Many of our recommendations have 
not yet gained widespread community 
approval. Each year, however, we find 
less apathy and greater citizen interest in 
the following continuing studies and rec- 
ommendations: A combined city-county 
health district; joint use of elevated 
tracks in the central business district to 
speed traffic flow at grade crossings; ac- 
celerated planning of a civic center; con- 
siderable Spokane River bank planting 
and beautification by both the city and 
private owners; development of a scenic 
river level road from the Idaho state 
line to Lake Roosevelt; and organization 
of a joint committee for charter revision. 

Currently there are three active com- 
mittees which carry out extensive pro- 
grams of study and research in their re- 
spective fields but also maintain enough 
flexibility to enable them to coordinate 
their programs, supplement each other 
or carry out discussions of short-term 
projects. 
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The legislative committee directs re- 
search and makes studies of governmen- 
tal problems and legislative issues per- 
taining to the Spokane area; the 
committee on education studies financial, 
legislative and curriculum problems of 
the schools; the city-county planning 
committee considers planning problems 
for industry, residential areas, streets and 
highways, parks and recreation and many 
other development and zoning issues. 

Prior to each election the candidate 
evaluation committee conducts its pro- 
gram of investigation of persons filing 
for election to public office. Its report is 
published prior to the primary elections. 

A committee on metropolitan districts 
is now being organized with a nucleus 
of members from both the legislative and 
the city-county planning committees. 
Both committees have made brief studies 
of Washington’s newly enacted enabling 
legislation and will now combine efforts 
with other groups toward the establish- 
ment of a metropolitan corporation to 
solve problems of metropolitan Spokane. 

The government of the Municipal 
League is vested in a 2l-member board 
of trustees, seven of whom are elected 
each year for a three-year term. The 
board then elects officers from among 
its own members. All committee reports 
and recommendations must have approval 
of the board before league action is 
taken. 

Marcaret S. 
Executive Secretary 


Municipal League of Spokane 


Bicameral Legislature 


Indicts Itself 


Eprror’s Note.—The story below, re- 
porting an address on a unicameral 
legislature for Missouri by T1GHMAN 
R. Croup, editor of the Pleasant Hill 


(Missouri) Times, is reprinted from 
The League Reporter for March-April 
the | 


1958. The occasion was eon 
of the League of Women Voters of St. 
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Louis at its “League Day” meetings on 

March 13. 

“It isn’t necessary for this country 
editor to construct a long case against 
the bicameral assembly,” Mr. Cloud said. 
“It builds a case against itself almost 
every time it meets.” 

He recalled that an organization called 
the Crusaders got a one-house legislature 
proposition on the ballot by initiative 
petition in 1944, but later withdrew its 
support for reasons not concerned with 
the merit of the proposal. Despite the 
absence of organized support and the 
unanimous opposition of politicians, Mr. 
Cloud pointed out, the unicameral plan 
—“an abandoned orphan on the capitol 
steps”—had such appeal to voters that 
471% per cent of them favored it. 

“Any plan with so much automatic, 
built-in popularity is an ever-present 
threat,” he said, “to the life expectancy 
of our big, complicated and customarily 
malfunctioning General Assembly.” 

Mr. Cloud said reduction of the present 
two-chamber legislature from 191 to 68 
(the number set up in the league’s 1946 
unicameral proposal) might save $1,000,- 
000 every two years. But he said economy 
was probably the least important advant- 
age to be gained. It is common sense, 
he said, to discard useless complications 
and to strive for efficiency and responsi- 
bility. He said there was no more justifi- 
cation for two legislative houses in the 
state of Missouri than for two-chamber 
city councils. He cited the example of 
Nebraska. 

The people of Nebraska regard their 
one-chamber legislature as a definite im- 
provement over the old system, Mr. 


Cloud said, although they would caution ' 


citizens of other states not to expect the 
device to work miracles. 

“I am sure those of us who want a 
unicameral General Assembly aren’t in 
quest of a miracle,” Mr. Cloud concluded. 
“All we are seeking is a legislature 
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that is responsive and responsibie; a leg- 
islature of simpler design and smaller 
membership whose work can be more 
easily followed by press and public; a 
legislature with fewer nooks and crannies 
for ambush and confusion; a legislature 
whose members can be better paid with- 
out adding wastefully to the cost of state 
government. 


“These, we hold, are not specifications 
for a miracle but rather for a common 
sense approach to a real and pressing 
problem of the state of Missouri.” 

The work of the revision committee is 
part of a three-step plan to promote 
greater familiarity with the charter. The 
second step is formation of a joint 
speakers bureau and the third is the 
setting up, by each organization which 
has not already done so, of its own 
charter review committee. 


Kansas College Students 
Quiz County Chairmen 


Students in government and politics at 
fifteen Kansas colleges and universities 
have interviewed some 420 county chair- 
men and vice chairmen in Kansas’ 105 
counties, according to the Bulletin of the 
Citizenship Clearing House. Interviews 
were conducted as part of the require- 
ments in certain government and politics 
courses at the participating schools. 


A seventeen-page standard interview 
schedule, prepared by a project commit- 
tee which represented the Kansas Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, made up of nine 
political science teachers from as many 
colleges, was used by the students. The 
schedule had five sections: (1) political 
motivation and respondents’ attitudes 
about politics; (2) activities of county 
chairmen in such areas as the securing 
of candidates, the clearing of appointees, 
etc.; (3) respondents’ attitudes on party 
organization and procedures; (4) fund 
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raising; and (5) biographical data about 
the men and women interviewed. 

Some of the questions in the schedule 
were “open-ended,” so as to allow rela- 
tively full comment by the county party 
official and free discussion between him 
and the student. 

Both major parties supported the proj- 
ect. Students carried copies of letters 
from each party’s state chairman approv- 
ing the project and asking cooperation 
from the party officer interviewed. Stu- 
dents were trained in interview techniques 
and other aspects of social science re- 
search methodology before interviews 
were made. 


Cities Call on Citizens 
For Housing, Renewal Surveys 


By enlisting citizens to aid in gather- 
ing facts on housing and urban renewal 
needs, cities not only cut the cost of sur- 
veys but also secure citizen support 


through understanding gained by the ex- 
perience. This is what Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and at least six other cities have 
found, according to the Journal of Hous- 
ing of the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials. 


The housing and redevelopment agency 
in Columbia asked volunteers from the 
local United Fund to work as inter- 
viewers for a housing survey in connec- 
tion with its land clearance and redevel- 
opment program. Questionnaires and 
instructions were devised by a University 
of Missouri expert to imsure proper 
sampling methods. Boy Scouts distributed 
letters from the housing authority, ex- 
plaining reasons for the survey and the 
kind of questions to expect. 

Executive Director Dowell Naylor, Jr., 
of the authority reported “quite good” 
economic and sociological information 
secured—at a cost to the city of only $12. 
Some of the interviewers, moreover, got 
acquainted with slum conditions for the 
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first time and recognized the need to fight 
growing blight. 

Other cities reporting citizen aid in 
urban renewal surveys are Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey, which accomplished a relo- 
cation-need survey with senior high 
school students ; Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
where both teachers and students made 
up survey teams; and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where postmen on the job cal- 
culated housing vacancies. Chicago, 
Rome, New York, and Douglas, Georgia, 
have also used volunteer help in check- 
ing housing conditions. 


LWV Examines 
Council-Manager Plan 


The League of Women Voters of 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey, has 
completed an examination of the council- 
manager plan as it has been operating in 
its community. According to The Citizen, 
local newspaper, its report “is a docu- 
ment of considerable intellectual courage, 
a refreshing change from the political 
double-talk so much in vogue in this day 
and age.” 

To quote from a summary of the 
League’s conclusions, it believes that the 
community’s council-manager charter “is 
well designed and more than adequate to 
provide essential services at minimum 
cost. Parsippany took a giant first step 
forward during the first year of council- 
manager government. . . . The plan has 
already demonstrated its worth. It is now 
up to the voter to choose with care 
councilmen who he knows are in accord 
with the principles of the present charter. 

The league study also points out that 
“the need for a manager who is trained 
as a specialist in municipal administra- 
tion becomes self-evident.” 

Finally, “In studying the experiences of 
other cities the point made repeatedly was 
that informed interested voters were es- 
sential in maintaining high standards of 
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local government. When the people re- 
linquished control through indifference, 
leadership often passed to persons or 
groups who used the power of govern- 
ment for their own special gain at the 
expense of the public good. 

“The fight for good government is not 
over once a new charter is adopted... . 
Council-manager government in Parsip- 
pany-Troy Hills needs the interest and 
the active support of every citizen who 
believes in the present charter—now and 
for as long as the plan exists.” 

The report was issued several weeks 
before the community’s councilmanic elec- 
tion on May 13. The league noted that 
the township “now stands at a crossroads. 
The council and the community are split 
into two opposing camps: those for and 
against the government. An irresponsible 
recall election in the spring of 1956, plus 
dissension over the choice of a manager 
(we have been without a permanent man- 
ager for two years) has hampered pro- 
gressive government in Parsippany and 
hurt its reputation as a stable community. 
. . . We are renewing our study of the 
council-manager government to stimulate 
citizen interest in the local situation, to 
inform ourselves that we may better in- 
form others, and in the search for clues 
that will lend significance to what is hap- 
pening to our township government and 
why it is happening.” 


Party Neighborhood Croups 
Discuss Public Affairs 


Dr. Paul Douglass, professor of law 
and government at Rollins College, and 
Jerry W. Carter, Florida Democratic 
national committeeman, have announced 
a plan to give the ordinary citizen a 
greater voice in public affairs. The plan, 
based on citizen groups at the neighbor- 
hood level, was conceived at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Neighborhood groups will meet three 
times monthly to discuss county, state 
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and national issues. A group spokesman 
represents the neighborhood group at a 
county meeting once a month. Spokesmen 
from the county groups hold meetings to 
which public officials are invited to hear 
the debate and decisions but not to make 
political speeches. 

Classes in precinct leadership have been 
conducted and action is being taken to 
organize Hillsborough, Pinellas, Pasco 
and Hernando Counties. 


Rockville Conducts 
Youth City Program 

Rockville, Maryland, in cooperation 
with local American Legion posts, con- 
ducted its first annual Youth City pro- 
gram on April 7 and 8. Twenty-five high 
school students were selected by the vari- 
ous city high schools as participants. 

Through lectures, demonstrations and 
discussions, the city manager, his staff 
and the mayor and council carried out a 
program designed to orient this group of 
secondary school students in the various 
aspects of city government. 

On the second day of the program, par- 
ticipants elected their own mayor and 
council, who in turn appointed various 
city department heads. At the meeting of 
the Youth City mayor and council, the 
evening of the 8th, discussion took place 
on the following topics: municipal refuse 
collection—public vs. private; dog regu- 
lations—leash law; municipal public 
works needed: (a) municipal buildings, 
(b) new streets and sidewalks. 

At the conclusion of the program, each 
student was awarded a citation com- 
memorating his or her participation. 


Citizen Boards Described 


The city of San Antonio has issued 
Organisation and Functions of Citizen 
Boards and Commissions (Office of the 
Mayor, 1958, 42 pages). In it is de- 
scribed the work of some 34 committees 
appointed by public officials of the city. 
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The letter of transmittal is addressed to 
members of the boards and commissions 
from Mayor J. Edwin Kuykendall and 
states that: “This booklet is for use 
both by new members of citizens’ boards 
and commissions and by those who are 
presently members of such advisory 
groups. It contains information on the 
organization and composition of all citi- 
zen boards and commissions; the duties 
and responsibilities of such bodies; and 
other information relative to the func- 
tions assigned to each group. We hope 
that it will serve as a brief review of 
how the citizen serves his community.” 


Chicago Civic Assembly 


The annual Civic Assembly of the 
Chicago City Club was held April 23. 
Four panel sessions, held from 4 to 6 
p.M., discussed Education Today: Prob- 
lems and Goals; Fresh Approaches to 
Transportation in Chicago, the Metro- 
politan Suburbs and Other Illinois Ur- 
ban Areas, by Road and Rail; Consti- 
tutional Revision of the Judicial System; 
and Residential Distribution of Minori- 
ties in the Future Chicago. A dinner 
followed at which those present, after 
hearing six-minute summaries of the 
panel sessions, were addressed by Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago on “The 
Chicago of Tomorrow.” 


Urban Renewal Clinic 


Representatives from some scores of 
cities in eight southwestern states partici- 
pated in the sixth regional urban renewal 
clinic of the American Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods (ACTION), 
held in Dallas May 5-6. Experts con- 
ducted an intensive workshop program 
on how to “tool up” and get started lo- 
cally and how to finance and expedite 
renewal after it has been started. Prom- 
inent speakers made major addresses and 
the Greater Dallas Planning Council held 
an exhibit dramatizing urban renewal 
from the Middle Ages to current condi- 
tions in Dallas. 


Town Meeting Time 


Following a program established some 
five years ago, the Philadelphia Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning has arranged 
six town meeting sessions in as many 
neighborhoods of the city, running from 
March to June. At these meetings city 
officials discuss improvements planned for 
the current year in the neighborhood and 
answer questions. “These sessions afford 
one means for interested citizens to come 
in closer touch with officials involved 
in day-to-day operations,” says the coun- 
cil. “It is a time when residents may 
voice their views rather than wait until 
work is under way and then make in- 
effective complaints.” 


Annual Meetings 

The Hamilton County (Cincinnati) 
Good Government League heard Harry 
T. Toulmin speak at a meeting held 
April 22. Mr. Toulmin, budget director 
of Dade County (Miami), Florida, and 
formerly executive director of the Dade 
County Research Foundation, discussed 
“A Clinical History: The Birth and 
Growth of a Metropolitan Government.” 

Mr. Toulmin and Dade County Mana- 
ger O. W. Campbell were guests of the 
Miami League of Women Voters at its 
annual meeting in March, answering 
questions on “Where are we in Metro?, 
What comes next?” Members of the 
Dade County Research Foundation were 
invited to attend. 

The annual meeting of the Lake Coun- 
ty Civic League at Waukegan, Illinois, 
heard State Senator W. Russell Arring- 
ton of Evanston discuss finance and pub- 
lic welfare. This was the league’s tenth 


anniversary. 
Strictly Personal 
The Cambridge (Massachusetts) Civic 
Association has elected Hans F. Loeser 
as its seventh president. He succeeds G. 
p’AnpeLot Betin, who has been awarded 
a citation “in recognition of the gains 
made during his presidency.” 
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Researcher’s Digest . 


« Edited by Ralph W. Conant 


Metro Problems 
Subject of Research 


MSU Organizes to 
Guide Communities 


N INSTITUTE for Community De- 

velopment and Services has been 
established at Michigan State University 
with a grant of $756,950 from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Charles R. Adrian, 
associate professor of political science at 
MSU, has been appointed director. The 
institute is a culmination of more than 
two years of experimentation with pilot 
studies in several Michigan cities. A 
Muskegon project terminated last fall 
with recommendations for consolidation 
of governmental units. A Saginaw proj- 
ect based in the county agent’s office 
recently issued its sixth report. A Grand 
Rapids project is expected to be con- 
cluded this year. 

The institute’s principal activities will 
be in cities of small and middle size, 
dealing mainly with fringe problems and 
planning. Sixteen staff members will be 
drawn from fields of urban sociology, 
economics, political science and urban 
planning. There will also be representa- 
tives from resources development and 
educational administration. 

A research unit within the institute 
will publish reports on studies of several 
types, some largely descriptive, others of 
a how-to-do-it character, still others pure- 
ly academic and theoretical. 

The purpose of the program is to mo- 
bilize university resources to cope with 
the problems of rapidly-growing Michi- 
gan communities. 


Grand Rapids Progress 
Since July 1956 the Grand Rapids 
Metropolitan Area Study, sponsored 


jointly by various citizen groups and 
Michigan State University, has pub- 
lished eleven fact-finding reports. These 
reports analyze pertinent data on area 
problems: population (15 pages), plan- 
ning and zoning (30 pages), law enforce- 
ment (19 pages), taxation (32 pages), 
administration (18 pages), fire protection 
(27 pages), garbage and rubbish collec- 
tion (7 pages), libraries (17 pages), sani- 
tary sewerage and storm water disposal 
(17 pages), schools (35 pages) and 
streets and lighting (26 pages). 


Report from Saginaw 
Five reports prepared over a two-year 
period have been summarized in Area 
Study Report No. 6, A Community In- 
dex for Saginaw, by E. W. Alchin. 
(Citizens Advisory Council of Saginaw 
County, Saginaw, 1958, 98 pages.) The 
principal sections of the report cover 
land use, population, economic base, serv- 

ices, governmental organization. 


Suggests Education Program 
For Urban Executives 


How should education respond to the 
rapidly evolving need for able persons 
to man administrative jobs in urban gov- 
ernment? Harvey S. Perloff suggests 
some answers to this timely question in 
a paper on The Urban Administrator: 
Education for Service in Metropolitan 
Communities. The address was delivered 
in January at the University of Maryland 
in a seminar on public affairs, sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Govern- 
ment and Politics and the Bureau of 
Governmental Research. The paper was 
published under the same title by the uni- 
versity in a 22-page pamphlet. 

What the urban administrator needs 
is a background which will permit him 
to become expert in “government maze- 
manship,” defined by the author as “the 


skill of achieving organizational and 
community objectives through the maze 
of organizational complexities.” Key as- 
pects in this background are: (1) an 
understanding of the elements which 
might improve governmental organiza- 
tion—as in the development of metropoli- 
tan governments and state government 
reorganization for the handling of urban 
affairs, and (2) a grasp of the basic 
ingredients of administrative decision and 
action within an inherently complex gov- 
ernmental framework. 

What type of educational program is 
needed to achieve these objectives? The 
author concludes that the program should 
be built on several “problem-clusters” 
with curriculum and research lines reach- 
ing out in various directions. One of 
the “clusters” would comprehend the 
problems of the urban community seen 
particularly in terms of governmental 
and administrative requirements, policies 
and activities. Close ties with other es- 
tablished fields would immeasurably en- 
rich the study of urban administration. 

Administrative training for specialized 
skill groups should center on a small 
number of core courses combining sub- 
stantive and management elements. City 
manager training should be absorbed into 
the broader urban administration pro- 
gram. Finally, students should be given 
an opportunity to understand the “sub- 
stantive environment” of urban adminis- 
tration through studies concerned with 
critical central concepts, which would 
serve as a foundation for a lifetime of 
learning. 


Discusses Population 
Changes of Americas 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science devoted its 
March 1958 issue to the important sub- 
ject of A Crowding Hemisphere: Popu- 
lation Change in the Americas. It would 
be difficult to select the most important 
of these articles for readers interested in 
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metropolitan problems, but certainly at 
least two should be suggested: “Recent 
Population Trends in the New World: 
an Over-all View,” by Kingsley Davis, 
and “Urban and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment in the United States and Canada,” 
by Leo F. Schnore and Gene B. Petersen. 


Better Government 
For Urban Areas 


Most metropolitan specialists these 
days are too busy solving problems or 
keeping up with the breath-taking rush 
of events to take more than an occa- 
sional broad view of “the changing metro- 
politan scene.” But recently, at least two 
of the experts have taken time out to pro- 
duce thoughtful and thought-provoking 
articles. 

In the March 1958 issue of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review Robert C. 
Wood argues the case for municipal re- 
form, “for larger governments and for 
one community,” from the point of view 
of value judgments and philosophical 
disputation, rather than necessity, a threat 
of impending disaster or the conse- 
quences of modern technology. Once the 
norms have been frankly admitted, and 
pretentions of scientific objectivity left 
behind, he says, the case is a persuasive 
one. 

John D. Corcoran’s article, “Seeking 
Better Government for Metropolitan 
Areas,” in the April 1958 issue of Public 
Management, takes a long look at ap- 
proaches and objectives of the plethora of 
metropolitan area studies now under 
way. He concludes that broad-scale and 
time-consuming studies may not be as 
productive of governmental improvement 
as specific surveys made to meet imme- 
diate and urgent problems. 


Philadel phia’s Charter 


Problems Analyzed 


A Discussion of Some Proposed Re- 
visions of the Home Rule Charter: The 
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1951-1956 Experience (Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League, Philadelphia, November 
1957, 116 pages, $1.50) is described as 
“a progress report on the charter in 
action developed during 1956.” Viewing 
Philadelphia’s charter as primarily an 
instrument for the basic organization and 
operation of the city government, the re- 
port focuses principally on four topics: 
problems encountered in charter amend- 
ment and revision, efforts made to revise 
it, the major proposals, and a review of 
progress on city-county consolidation 
since 1951. 

While much of the report is based on 
interviews, quotes are not used and iden- 
tities of respondents are so carefully con- 
cealed that the reader gets no clear con- 
ception of the real political forces 
involved in the conflict. This seriously 
limits the value of the study as an instru- 
ment for public education. 


Texas Surveys 
Its Tax Structure 


The first three reports in a series of 
factual surveys on taxation in Texas by 
the Texas State Tax Study Commission 
(Austin, 1958) explore the growth of 
state and local taxes since 1932, evalu- 
ate their burden and analyze the princi- 
pal sources of state and local revenue and 
the changing form of the tax structure. 


The first report, The Taxes We Pay 
(22 pages), observes that the over-all 
burden of taxation in Texas is about 25 
per cent of personal income: 68 per cent 
of the total goes to the federal govern- 
ment. The federal personal income tax 
is the largest single one collected in 
Texas. The property tax is the largest 
single source of state and local revenue, 
but only 6 per cent of it goes to the state. 

The second report, How Our Taxes 
Compare (22 pages), renders the ob- 
servations of the first more meaningful. 
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State and local taxation in Texas is 
about 10 per cent below the 48-state 
average, but these taxes are increasing 
at a faster rate than in the average state. 
Also Texas relies more heavily than its 
neighbors on local taxes to finance gov- 
ernment services. Other southwestern 
states have tended to centralize taxing 
power at the state level. Nearby states 
and the five with larger populations (New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio) rely on general sales or income 
taxation; Texas does not. Property and 
severance taxes are more important. 
This is explained by the existence of 
great mineral wealth and the resultant 
tax-paying capacity of the extractive in- 
dustries. 

The third report, Our State’s Fiscal 
Picture (20 pages), views the tax prob- 
lem from the standpoint of revenue 
sources and anticipated fiscal require- 
ments of the state government during the 
next biennium. The report also contains 
a simplified explanation of the state tax 
structure and an evaluation of the rea- 
sons Texas still faces serious fiscal prob- 
lems despite frequent and substantial tax 
rate increases during the past few years. 


Pennsylvania Township 
Surveyed 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of sub- 
urban communities in the nation have 
undergone a drastic transition within the 
lifetime of many local officials who are 
currently puzzling over problems of rapid 
growth. Some have sat back and let na- 
ture take its often unruly course, but 
many others have tried to understand 
problems and foresee, perhaps head off, 
future difficulties. 

The board of township commissioners 
in Darby, Pennsylvania, is attempting to 
do both. In February 1956 the board 
called on the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Pennsylvania Economy 
League in neighboring Philadelphia to 
survey the organization and management 
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of local affairs and recommend improve- 
ments. Last fall BMR-PEL issued its 
407-page report, Administrative Survey 
of Darby Township, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania (November 1957, $2.50), 
a monumental example of thorough- 
going, practical research in local ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Who Pays for 
Subdivision Improvements? 


Who should pay for improvements in 
new subdivisions? This question is be- 
ing raised with increasing frequency by 
citizen groups and planning agencies in- 
vestigating problems arising out of rapid 
suburban development. The Tennessee 
State Planning Commission gives some 
practical advice on this question in Sub- 
division Improvement Costs: Who Pays 
for What, A Summary of Existing Prac- 
tices by Anna Sternheimer (January 
1958, 101 pages, $1.00). Conclusions are 
an interpolation of the best practices and 
policies in cities all over the nation, as 
well as those in Tennessee. The report 
should prove extremely useful to anyone 
who is grappling with this problem. 


Kansas Analyzes 
Voting Habits 


Voting behavior in Kansas general 
elections is analyzed by Rhoten A. Smith 
in the April 15 issue of Your Govern- 
ment (bulletin of the Governmental Re- 
search Center, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence). The article draws attention 
to the traditional conflict between city 
and rural areas as reflected in voting 
habits. The most general conclusion is 
that the more populous a county is the 
more likely the voters are to elect a 
Democrat. Or, put another way, when 
a Democrat is elected to state office his 
margin of victory is in the urban coun- 
ties. But, when a Republican candidate 
wins, his support is likely to be in the 
suburban, mixed and rural counties. 
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Seek Equitable Tax System 


The current campaign for a broad- 
based tax (income or sales) in New Jer- 
sey gets its main impetus from the State 
League of Women Voters. The facts of 
the case are concisely stated in the 52- 
page publication titled New Jersey Taxes 
1957 (League of Women Voters of New 


Jersey, Newark, February 1958, 50 
cents). 

Tabulates Property Taxes 
The Colorado Public Expenditure 


Council has issued a report on Compara- 
tive Property Taxes Levied in Colorado 
(Denver, 1958, 15 pages). This report 
is largely a tabulation to show property 
taxes levied by counties for state, county, 
school, city and town, special district and 
other purposes, in 1957 and 1958. 


New Metro Research Bureau 
The United Auto Workers Union in 
Detroit has established a Metropolitan 
Research Bureau which published its 
first Newsletter in April. The purpose 
of the new organization is to advance 
“knowledge and understanding of local 
governmental problems in the Detroit 
metropolitan area,” so that “informed de- 
cisions in the public interest on matters 
of local concern” will be facilitated. 


Strictly Personal 
Srewart A. MacCorkte, director of 
the Institute of Public Affairs of the 
University of Texas, has been granted a 
ten-months leave of absence to organize 
a public administration program at Seoul 
National University in Korea for the 
University of Minnesota. The program 
is under the auspices of the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
Cuester Bares, research secretary for 
the Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County, retired May 1 after eight and a 
half years of service. Wu.1am B. Jar- 
vis, former assistant to the mayor of 
Littleton, Colorado, has been named to 
fill the post. 


Books in Review 
Autobiography 


A Passion For Anonymity. The 
Autobiography of Louis Brownlow. 
(Second Half.) Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. x, 500 pp. $7.50. 


The first volume of this autobiography 
took Mr. Brownlow to the time of his 
appointment by President Wilson as com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, his 
first public office. This second section is 
history, told as the best history must be, 
by a man who lived it. It takes him 
through the war years in Washington, 
his city managership of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, his years 
with the garden city of Radburn, his 
development of the concept of federating 
and elaborating the then feeble associa- 
tions of public administrators, and finally 
the establishment of the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House on the university 
campus in Chicago which furnished him 
his base of creative activity for the final 
25 years of his active service, 1930-1955. 

From that central base Mr. Brownlow 
ranged far as the likeable character who 
knew everybody and whom everybody 
knew, the man who knew just the man 
for that job you were trying to fill and 
just the job for the good man who de- 
served the promotion. His governing 
board, as I have reason to know, met 
only once a year and learned with polite 
wonder what he had been up to with 
the Spelman Fund money. Nor was an 
abler man ever turned loose to go his 
way unrestricted in the ever broadening 
field of scientific public administrative 
methodology. 

The best and, properly, the most de- 
tailed story is the episode of the remark- 
able President’s Com:1itee on Admin- 
istrative Management of three, of which 
he was chairman, with Luther Gulick 
and Charles E. Merriam. Its name was 
wisely worded, ducking the alarming 
word “reorganization.” The report 


showed up the feebleness of the Presi- 
dent’s little White House staff and pro- 
posed elaborating it to dimensions ade- 
quate for management at the expense of 
ancient prerogatives of congressional 
committees. 

The alertness and political skill with 
which President Roosevelt grasped 
the proposal, staged it and put it through 
is told here in lively detail including the 
fact that the President used Gulick’s 
draft of a message to Congress with the 
alteration of only a single word. Now 
it’s been told and Gulick can wear that 
particular plume outdoors! What our 
management in the early years of World 
War II would have been like without 
that prior build-up of White House ca- 
pacity is a thing to shudder at! 

Brownlow picked up the phrase “pas- 
sion for anonymity” from a friend in 
England and its appearance in the com- 
mittee’s report as a qualification for the 
President’s office assistants was cause for 
editorial snickers at the time but its vi- 
tality has persisted in the conduct of 
the President's staff just as was hoped. 

It has been a high privilege to flit 
through four decades of public affairs 
with so companionable and happy- 
hearted a guide! R.S.C. 


Rural Government 


Loca GovERNMENT IN RurAL AMER- 
tca. By Clyde F. Snider. New York 1, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xii, 
584 pp. $6.50. 

It is an interesting fact that although 
most political scientists recognize the re- 
lationship between rural government and 
traditional democracy in the United 
States, few of them really know much 
about this part of the American scene. 
Only two men, Professor Snider now and 
Professor Lane W. Lancaster much ear- 
lier, seem to have written extensively 
in the field. 

Professor Snider has gone to great 
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lengths in his search for material and the 
present work will be a definitive one for 
many years. The footnoting and chap- 
ter bibliographies cover the field, en- 
abling the reader to go as far as he 
wishes in further study. 

The six parts of the book contain from 
one to seven chapters. Each of the twen- 
ty chapters are self-contained units and 
are exhaustive. But there are so many 
illustrations, exceptions and _ citations 
that the reader gets lost in the encyclo- 
pedic erudition. Yet it must be said that 
until a student has mastered the contents 
he cannot pose as an authority in the 
field. 

The book will be hard going for the 
cursory reader, boring to many under- 
graduates, but indispensable to all stu- 
dents of rural government. 

The inevitable errors of fact are pres- 
ent, but they are minor by nature. For 
example, on page 203 the impression is 
given, with the authority cited, that the 
office of fence viewer in Vermont is a 
farce. In reality fence viewers are indis- 
pensable when there are boundary dis- 
putes. Only when they have reported to 
the court will the judge act. 

Professor Snider’s book presents the 
complexities of rural government so 
clearly that no person can ever again 
say, “Where is the answer to the prob- 
lem?” Rural local government proves 
to be as full of surprises and strange 
quirks as its more glamorous peer, mu- 
nicipal government. 

This reader finds the book the answer 
to the question of what text to use in this 


field. Anprew E. Nuguist 


University of Vermont 


Political Parties 


Pouitics, PARTIES AND PRESSURE 
Groups. (Fourth Edition.) By V. O. 
Key, Jr. New York City, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1958. xiv, 783 pp. 


$6.50. 
The structure of this popular textbook 
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remains the same as in previous editions, 
but the book is almost a complete re- 
writing of the third edition in order “to 
take into account the findings of recent 
research on American politics.” 

Since earlier editions, Professor Key 
has changed or modified his point of view 
on certain important matters. A particu- 
lar change is reflected in his disenchant- 
ment with the direct primary, discussed 
in Chapter 14. This is no doubt due to 
the conclusions drawn from the massive 
research that went into his American 
Politics: An Introduction, published by 
Crowell in 1956. J.W. 


Survey 

South Haptey—A Decape or Ex- 
PANSION 1945-1955. Wat oF THE NEXT 
Twenty Years? South Hadley, West- 
ern Massachusetts Citizenship Clearing 
House, 1958. 29 pp. 

A compact accumulation of facts as to 
what happened in a small residential city 
while trying to handle a sharp influx of 
population and some changes in charac- 
ter. A good little depth study, typical of 
thousands of communities so beset. 

R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Airports 

EXTENSION OF THE FEDERAL AIRPORT 
Act. Statement of Honorable Joseph E. 
Dillon before the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Washington 6, 
D.C., The United States Conference of 
Mayors, 1958. 9 pp. 


Assessment 

ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION 1957. 
Papers Presented at the Twenty-third 
International Conference on Assessment 
Administration, Dallas, Texas, Septem- 
ber 29-October 2, 1957. Chicago 37, Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers, 
1958. vii, 236 pp. 
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Budgets 


Since Great Neep oF AMERICAN 
Citres Is Betrer COMMUNICATION OF 
Bupcer Tecunigues. New York 17, 
Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., April 
11, 1958. 16 pp. 


Civil Service 

PuysicaL ConpiTion TESTS IN THE 
Setecrion oF Pusiic Emptoyers. By 
Forbes E. McCann, William A. Cunning- 
ham and Clifford S. Holley. Chicago 37, 
Public Personnel Association, 1958. 59 
pp. $2.00. 

Consolidation 

GREATER MUSKEGON IN PERSPECTIVE. 
A Summary of Findings. By Ralph W. 
Conant. Muskegon, Michigan, Greater 
Muskegon’s Public Study Committee on 
Consolidation, 1957. 63 pp. 

Sewace DisposaL GREATER Mus- 
KEGON. GOVERNMENT IN GREATER Mus- 
KEGON. THE PopuLATION OF GREATER 
MusKecon 1920-1990. Pusiic WATER 
Suppty 1n GREATER MusKEGON. Port 
AND Harsor COooRDINATION. PUBLIC 
RECREATION IN GREATER MUSKEGON. 
Pusiic ScHoots GREATER MUSKE- 
Gon. TAXATION IN GREATER MUSKEGON. 
Muskegon, Michigan, Greater Muske- 
gon’s Public Study Committee on Con- 
solidation, 1956-1957. 9, 37, 14, 13, 12, 3, 
91 and 46 pp., respectively. 


Corporations 
Tue CorporATION AND THE REPUBLIC. 
By Scott Buchanan. New York 17, The 
Fund for the Republic, 1958. 32 pp. 


Council-Manager Plan 
CounciL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT: A 
Review. By William A. Sommers. (Re- 
print.) Salt Lake City, University of 
Utah, Institute of Government, Western 
Political Quarterly, March 1958. 12 pp. 

County Unit System 
Tue MaryLtanp County Unir Sys- 


TEM AND Pouitics. By 
Robert S. Friedman. College Park, 
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University of Maryland, College of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 1958. 36 pp. 


Disaster 


Community 1n Disaster. By William 
H. Form and Sigmund Nosow. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. xiv, 
273 pp. $5.00. 


Economics 

Anti-Recession Poticy For 1958. A 
Statement by the Program Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. New York, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 1958. 30 pp. 

Tue Economic PorenTIAL OF THE 
New Orveans Area 1956-1970. New 
Orleans, Tulane University, School of 
Business Administration, 1958. 63 pp. 
$1.00. (Apply Dr. Elsie M. Watters.) 


Elections and Voting 
Kansas Vores. National Elections, 
1859-1956. By June G. Cabe and Charles 
A. Sullivant. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas, Governmental Research Center, 
1957. v, 215 pp. 


Family Relocation 
Nor Wrirnovut Hore. A Report and 
Recommendations on Family Relocation. 
By Committee on Housing. New York 
10, Community Service Society of New 
York, 1958. 96 pp. 75 cents. 


Federal Government 
ORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES. Report of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Washington 25, D.C., U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1958. 67 pp. 
Chart. 20 cents. 


Federalism 
THe Supreme Court AND STATE 
Po.ttce Power. A Study in Federalism. 
By Ruth Locke Roettinger. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. vii, 
252 pp. $4.50. 


Foreign Rural Government 
Rurat Loca, GoveRNMENT IN SWE- 
DEN, Iraty Inp1a. A Comparative 
Study. By Harold Zink, Arne Wahl- 
strand, Feliciano Benvenuti and R. 
Bhaskaran. New York, Frederick A. 

Praeger, 1958. xiii, 142 pp. $4.25. 


Handbooks 
Hanpsook For TOWNSHIP 
Orricers. (Third Edition, Revised.) By 
N. G. P. Krausz. Champaign, Illinois, 
Garrard Press, 1957. vi, 133 pp. $2.50. 


Incorporation 

Report ON INCORPORATION OF FAIRFAX 
County as a City oF THE First Crass. 
Fairfax, Virginia, Fairfax County 
Growth Research Committee, 1957. 33 
pp. 

Leadership 

Moputar MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN 

Leapersuip. A Practical Manual for 


Foremen and Supervisors on How to 
Help Workers Work. By Frank Pieper. 


Minneapolis, Methods Press, 1958. v, 288 
pp. $6.50. 


Local Government 
1958 Civic Cinema. A PIcTURE OF 
South JosEPH 
County GovernMeNT. South Bend 1, 
Indiana, Civic Planning Association, 
1958. 34 pp. Charts. 


Management 
ProcepurAL Notes oN CURRENT MAN- 
AGEMENT AND FISCAL PROBLEMS. 
Springfield, Missouri, Office of City 
Manager, 1958. 75 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 
METROPOLITAN Toronto 1958. Toron- 
to, Canada, The Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto, 1958. 32 pp. Illus. 


Planning 
AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AN- 
nuaL. A Record of Civic Advance in 
the Fields of Planning, Parks, Housing, 
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Neighborhood Improvement and Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, Includ- 
ing Addresses Delivered at the National 
Citizens Planning Conference on Federal 
Government and Local Planning, Held in 
Washington February 5-9, 1956, and 
Addresses Delivered at the 26th Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference on 
State Parks, Held in the Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyoming, on Septem- 
ber 7-11, 1956, Including the Roll Call 
of the States. Edited by Harlean James. 
Washington, D.C., American Planning 
and Civic Association, 1956. x, 162 pp. 
$3.00. 
Policemen and Firemen 

How to Recrurr anp Porice- 
MEN AND Frremen. By Robert W. Cop- 
pock and Barbara Brattin Coppock. Chi- 
cago 37, Public Personnel Association, 
1958. 70 pp. $5.00. 


Political Institutions 

Power AND THE GovERN- 
MENTAL Process. An Analysis of the 
Political Institutions and Techniques of 
Contemporary Society from the View- 
point of Political Power as the Core of 
all Government. By Karl Loewenstein. 
Chicago 37, University of Chicago Press, 
1957. ix, 442 pp. $6.00. 


Population 
Locat Poputation Estimates 1956. 
Concord, New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission, 1957. 
42 pp. Maps. 


Public Relations 
A Pustic Revations 
AND REFERENCE AND Fitm Guipes. By 
Scott M. Cutlip. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. xvii, 313 pp. 
$5.00. 
Public Welfare 
Community WELFARE ORGANIZATION : 
Principles AND Practice. By Arthur 
Dunham. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1958. xiii, 480 pp. $5.75. 
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Research 


Current Soctat Researcu. An In- 
ventory. New York 16, Community Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1957. ix, 205 pp. 

Tue Pusiic ADMINISTRATION CLEAR- 
1nG Service: A Tenth Year Reappraisal. 
By Bruce B. Mason. Gainesville, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Public Administration 
Clearing Service, 1958. 12 pp. 


Salaries 
1958 SaLartres AND Waces OH8IO0 
Citres. Columbus 15, Ohio Municipal 
League, 1958. 72 pp. $3.00. 


School Districts 
LocaL PLANNING FoR BetTreR SCHOOL 
Districts. By C. O. Fitzwater and Win- 
ston L. Roesch. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1957. 26 
pp. 15 cents. (Apply U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Shopping Centers 
THe PLANNED SUBURBAN SHOPPING 
Center. Selected and Annotated Bibli- 
ography. By Jack D. L. Holmes. Austin, 
University of Texas, Bureau of Business 
Research, 1957. 58 pp. 50 cents. 


Sociology 


Tue Community. An Introduction to 
a Social System. By Irwin T. Sanders. 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1958. xvi, 431 pp. $6.00. 

A Soctat Prorme or Detrorr 1956. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, De- 
partment of Sociology and the Survey 
Research Center of the Institute of So- 
cial Research, Detroit Area Study, 1957. 
90 pp. Illus. 

Special Assessments 

SpectaL ASSESSMENTS IN WISCONSIN. 
A Manual of Procedures and Forms for 
Cities and Villages. Madison, League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, 1958. 47 
pp. $1.00. 
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State Officials 
State ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS. A 
Register of Administrative Officials of 
the States, Commonwealths and Terri- 
tories. Chicago 37, The Council of State 
Governments, 1957. 102 pp. $1.00. 


Streets and Highways 


Low-Cost Street Construction. Pa- 
pers Presented at the 1957 Engineering 
and Public Works Institute. Madison, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
1958. 36 pp. $1.00. 

Tue 1958 Hichway Act. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, April 1958. 12 pp. 


Subdivisions 

DeEsIGN AND DEVELOPMENT oF HIIL- 
Larce-Lor anp Resort Svuspivi- 
sions. By George C. Bestor. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., Urban Land Institute, Urban 
Land, March 1958. 5 pp. $1.00. 

Surveys, SUBDIVISION AND PLATTING, 
AnD Bounparites. Washington State 
Laws and Judicial Decisions. Informa- 
tion for City Engineers, Surveyors, Civil 
Engineers and Attorneys. By Joshua H. 
Vogel, Ernest H. Campbell and Wilbur 
K. Wilson. Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1958. vii, 175 pp. $3.00. 


Taxation and Finance 

Tue Dirricutt or INCOME 
Tax DrrrerenTIALs. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Tax Institute, Tar Policy, 
January-February 1958. 12 pp. 50 cents. 

1957 TAXABLE VALUATIONS AND TAX 
Levies 1n Norta Daxora Citres AND 
Vittaces. By Roberta B. McCreery. 
Bismarck, League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, 1958. 15 pp. Tables. 

PERTINENT FINANCIAL Data City oF 
Battirmore. As at January 1, 1958. Bal- 
timore 2, Commission on Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy, 1958. 16 pp. 

Sotvinc European CREDIT 
Prostems. By Robert Mossé. Princeton, 
New Jersey, Tax Institute, Tax Policy, 
March-April 1958. 16 pp. 50 cents. 


A panel of ten judges to choose a 
winner or winners of the Fruin-Colnon 
Awards for 1958 (see the Review, 
February 1958, page 53) has been 
chosen. They are: 

Frederick L. Bird, former director of 
municipal research, Dun & Bradstreet; 
Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
National Municipal League’s executive 
committee; Winston W. Crouch, profes- 
sor of government, University of Cali- 
fornia; 

George H. Gallup, former League 
president and founder of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion; Patrick 
Healy, Jr., executive director, American 
Municipal Association; Mrs. John G. 
Lee, former president, League of Wom- 
en Voters of the United States; 

Matthias Lukens, assistant executive 
director, Port of New York Authority; 
Roscoe C. Martin, professor of govern- 
ment, Syracuse University ; 

E. E. Schattschneider, professor of 
political science, Wesleyan University; 
and John A. Thompson, chief architect 
of the Fruin-Colnon Construction Com- 
pany and mayor of Ferguson, Missouri. 

Mayor Thompson was appointed by 
John P. Soult, Fruin-Colnon president, 
and the others by Cecil Morgan, League 
president. 


League Officers 


at-C. of C. Sessions 


Ten League officers participated this 
year in the 46th annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held in Washington in April, and 
in the gathering that preceded it of 
former officers of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Regional Vice Presidents Barry M. 
Goldwater and H. Bruce Palmer were 
among the principal speakers (see page 


Awards Panel of Judges Named 


264). Mr. Palmer was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
organization. 

Regional Vice President Thomas R. 
Reid addressed the Jaycee “Old Timers” 
on leadership in civic affairs. 

Others taking part in the meetings 
were Regional Vice Presidents Robert 
H. Fouke, Mark S. Matthews and James 
C. Worthy; Council members Philip C. 
Ebeling, Norris Nash, R. A. Trippeer 
and Frank A. Vanderlip, and Allen H. 
Seed, Jr., assistant director. 


Conference 
(Continued jrom page 261) 


They avoid the modern habit of bur- 
lesquing and exaggerating the tense 
and tender scenes. 

The Conference program will begin 
Sunday morning with the annual meet- 
ing of members, followed by the busi- 
ness meeting of the governing Council. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
there will be two dozen panel and gen- 
eral sessions dealing with current prob- 
lems of government and citizen action. 
The All-America Cities jury will meet 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morn- 
ing, with George H. Gallup presiding, 
to hear the 22 finalists in the competi- 
tion. 


Max Morath, the “Maestro at the Melodian,” 
a popular entertainer at the Imperial Hotel. 
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NML Helps Plan New TV Series 


The League was substantially repre- 
sented at a mid-April conference at the 
Rolling Rock Club near Pittsburgh on 
the production of a series of six tele- 
vision films to promote better public 
understanding of the problems accom- 
panying the growth of metropolitan 
areas. 

Harold S. Shefelman, Seattle attorney 
and civic leader and member of the 
League’s Council, 
addressed a lunch- 
eon at the Duquesne 
Club in Pittsburgh 
which preceded the 
three-day _confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Shefelman 
also served as a 
member of _ the 
committee of con- 
sultants which discussed the planning 
of the films, as did Frederick L. Bird, a 
member of the League’s Council; Alfred 
Willoughby, executive director, and 
John E. Bebout, assistant director on 
leave with the New York Constitution 
Revision Committee. William N. Cas- 
sella, Jr., senior associate, serves the 
project as one of three staff consultants. 

The series of films will be produced 
by WQED, Pittsburgh, and are financed 
by a grant from the Buhl Foundation of 
Pittsburgh and the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center in Ann Arbor. 

It is planned that the series will be 
shown by the more than 30 educational 
television stations in the principal cities 
of the United States and later will be 
used as classroom material by schools, 
colleges and by citizens’ groups con- 
cerned with metropolitan area problems. 


Dade Group Hears Palmer 

H. Bruce Palmer, League regional 
vice president and president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 


Harold S. Shefelman 


pany, recently addressed a luncheon of 
the Dade County Research Foundation 
in Miami. 


War Hero Dies at 50 


Richard Weil, Jr., former president 
of Macy’s New York, and former mem- 
ber of the League’s Council, died May 
10 at the age of 50. 

Mr. Weil, who started his department 
store career after leaving Yale in 1928, 
entered the army as a captain in World 
War II and, despite a heart condition, 
parachuted into Yugoslavia to serve as 
a liaison officer with Marsha! Tito. He 
was one of a group of undercover agents 
who arranged the surrender of German 
armies in Italy and Austria in 1945. 


The League’s “Model State Constitution” is 
discussed when Mrs. Arthur Yabroff and Mrs. 
Charles Seith, of the Detroit League of Women 
Voters, visit Paul R. Schreiber, head of social 
tudies at Mackenzie High School. 


Photo by the Detroit News 
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WANTED 


National Municipal Review 


for March 1958 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NaTIONAL 
MunicipaL Review for the month listed above. The League will 


be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of this issue. 


National Municipal Review 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law 


Prepared by Frank E. Curley with the cooperation of 37 attorneys, 


investment bankers, public officials and professors of public finance. 


The latest in the series of model laws on local government finance, this 
model presents a source of standard procedural provisions for statutes 
relating to revenue bond financing by counties and municipalities. It has 


been examined and acclaimed by fiscal experts of nine states. 
Price $1.00 (Discounts on quantity orders) 31 pages 


National Municipal League 


17 East 68th Street New York 21, N, Y. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) S$ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 2244”), 50 cents each, set of three .. 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955) . wi 
Facts About the Council- ~Manager Pian, 3 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council- Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) . 
The Citizen Association—liow to Organize and Run It, 4 pages “(1953) 75 
The mg Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) .... 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages 20...........ccccccccccscereeneneeneeees 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Layr, 40 pages (1954) ....ccccccccccseseee 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 
Model State Medico-legal lavestigative System, 39 pages (1954) .......... we 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 1 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) ..... SES o 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
Civie Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) .......ccccccscecsereeee 
The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, 448 pages (1954)... 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1980) 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead from NATIONAL MuwiciraL 
view), 12 pages (1953) . 
New Look at Home Rule, we “Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NaTIONAL Muwicipat Review), 32 pages (1935) 
Proportional Representation—lilustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) . 
Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H, Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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